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The Case for the Amendments 


Arguments for the Main Issues in New York’s Coming Election 


HERE are four amendments to be 
voted on at the coming election: 
The Building & Public Improve- 
ments Amendment. 

The Grade Crossing Amendment, 

The State Reorganization Amendment. 

The Judiciary Article Amendment. 

I believe that all of these amendments 
should be approved. They were passed with 
a unanimous vote of the legislature at two 
sessions, the first time when the Assembly 
was republican and the Senate 


By ALFRED E. SMITH 


Governor of the State of New York 


to obtain without overburdening present tax- 
payers the large sums of money needed by 
the state for buildings, permanent improve- 
ments and land acquisition. Acceptance of 
this amendment would commit the state to a 
new policy in place of attempting to pay for 
buildings and institutions and improvements 


times abandoned public improvements and 
all the other effects of the unworkable so- 
called Pay-as-you-go Policy. Under the Pay- 
as-you-go Policy we do not pay and we do not 
go—we simply stand still. 

A good many attempts have been made to 
discredit this amendment and to make it a 
political football. It was unanimously ap- 
»roved by two legislatures: and no politics 
were injected into it until after the legisla- 
tive session when certain people ap- 
parently took it into their heads that 











democratic; and the second time 
when both houses were republican 
and when fthese measures were 
recommended by a democratic 
Governor. There is nothing par- 
tisan in their origin. They repre- 
sent problems to which an immense 
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Alfred E. Smith of New York. 


ments to the constitution. 


We Give You The Facts 


ERY citizen of the State will be intensely interested in the 
able discussion in the article on this page by Governor 
The most important issues before 
the New York State voters this year are the proposed amend- 
As Governor Smith says, there has 


by opposing this amendment they 
could best embarrass me. The story 
was given out that this was a blank 
check to the legislature and that it 
would be a pork barrel. As a mat- 
ter of fact the legislature and Gov- 
ernor have a blank check now and if 


amount of study has been given by 
people in public and private life 
and which I believe can only be 
solved in this way. 


THE BUELDING AND 
PJBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
AMENDMENT. 

Shall the proposed amendment 
to Article VII of the Constitu- 
tion, which adds a new section at 
the end thereof, to be numbered 
section 15, empowering the legisla- 
ture, in each of the ten years fol- 
lowing the adoption of the amend- 
ment, to authorize the creation, 
without further submission to the 
people, of a debt or debts, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate in any 
such year the sum of ten million 
dollars, to provide moneys for the 
acquisition by the State of real 
property and for the construction 
of buildings, works and improve- 
ments for the state, or for any one 
or more of such objects, be ap- 
proved? 


been a lot of misstatements regarding these proposed amend- 
ments. In order that our readers may have the facts, we asked 
the Governor to explain the proposed amendments and give the 
reasons why he thinks they should be supported. 

In accordance with our custom of giving our readers both sides 
of every important question, we have also asked Senator John 
Knight, majority leader of the Senate, to state why he thinks 
these amendments should not be supported. Senator Knight’s 
statement will be in next week’s issue of American Agriculturist. 

After our people have read these clear cut statements, they 
should be able to form their own judgment as to how they will 
vote in the coming election. 

American Agriculturist is not stating an opinion in either way 
on these amendments with the exception of the one proposing 
a reorganization of the State government and a consolidation 
of the many departments. We are heartily in favor of this 
proposal and believe that every citizen who has the facts will 
vote for it. One of the issues that American Agriculturist has 
stood for for years is efficiency in government that will lead 
to a reductio:. in taxes. No institution of any kind can be ef- 
ficient that has as many rambling departments as our New York 
State government has at the present time. The proposed reorgan- 
ization amendment will cut out the unnecessary departments, con- 
solidate the rest, and will make for increased efficiency and re- 
duced government expenses.—The Editors. 








this amendment does not pass, will 
continue to have one. You have got 
to trust someone to carry on the 
affairs of government. It has also 
been urged that if bonds are needed 
they should be issued for separate 
projects each yeai. On this basis 
we would be passing separate bond 
issues for the next twenty-five years 
each one for a distinct object, and 
there would be a scramble every year 
to see which bond issue would 
come first. On this basis we would 
never carry out any intelligent pro- 
gram. On the other hand there 
is no reason to suppose, based on 
past experience that the program of 
improvements recommended by the 
department heads to be financed 
under the provisions of this amend- 
ment and supported by intelligent 
public opinion will be disregarded by 
the legislature and the Governor. 





The Building and Public Improvements 
Bond Issue Amendment authorizes the legis- 
lature, in each of the ten calendar years fol- 
lowing the adoption by the people, to author- 
ize by law the creation of debt not to exceed 
in the aggregate in any year the sum of 
$10,000,000, for the purpose of acquisition 
by the state of real property and for the con- 
struction of buildings, works and improve- 
ments for the state, or for any one or more 
of these objects. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to permit the acquisition of land, con- 
struction of state offices and institutional 
buildings, parks, bridges and other works, out 
of the proceeds of the bond issue, in order 


SET TOA 
REED ASA Peace 





out of current appropriations, a procedure 
which has resulted in deferring needed im- 
provements, or in abandoning them when 
they are half completed. 

A program has been carefully worked out 
showing just how the proceeds of these bonds 
will be spent for hospitals, prisons, bridges, 
state office buildings, armories, parks and 
parkways, schools and other needed develop- 
ments. Experience in the past shows that 
we will never get rid of obsolete prisons, 
inadequate buildings, enormous rentals for 
state departments and the other expensive 
and stupid waste that goes with having a 
rundown state plant, half completed and some- 


No one wili say that a state with assessed 
valuations of more than seventeen billions 
ought not to lay out a hundred million on 
permanent improvement and extension of the 
plant. Not if the improvements and >xten- 
sions are urgently necessary. No one will 
say that the richest state in the union should 
imprison its felons in disease-breeding cells, 
trai. its teachers in fire-traps and put its hos- 
pital patients to sleep on the floor. Yet in 
many cases that is what the Imperial State 
of New York is doing. These are matters 
which touch state pride. They do more. They 
tap the springs of humanity. But aside from 

(Continued on page 305) 
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4 bean week of October 5-10 was more or 
less of a repetition of the week preced- 

ing, only a little worse if possible. It 
rained three days out of the six, one day 
heavily, so that we have more than an 
inch of rainfall to add to the September- 
October total, now nearly eight inches. On 
top of this we had a severe cold wave, 
accompanied by a 


high wind, f1 


A zZ- 
ing ice in the pud- 
dles and making 
mud stiff enough 
to hold a man. No 
doubt readers of 
these columns are 
tired of reading 
so much about the 
weather, but they 
can be no more 
sick of it than are 
those of us who 
M. C Burritt have to live and 





try to harvest our year’s production in 
the midst of it. It is thoroughly disheart- 
ening * : 

The effects of this weather are very bad 
and cumulative. Some wheat might have 
been sown during the week, but now after 
October 10th the chance of success with 
wheat is reduced to not more than one out 
of three. And yet several farmers who 
have no wheat sown as yet, have told me 
that they will still sow and take the chance 
any time this month. Most of us how- 
ever, are resigned to substitute spring grain. 
The w te ige will ceriainly be reduc- 
@d from one-fourth to one-third the ex- 


The 
qT SEEMS as if this subject were 
Old and completely worn out, but almost 
every week now there comes to me 
Bome sort of a problem connected with 
the use of artificial illumination in the 
hen house. Frankly, the use of light 
seems like a perfectly plain sailing sort 
of an affair: snap the switch and we 
are off. The trouble is that the whole 
proposition is like a sail boat; the wind 
May peter out and so may the hens. 

The subject 
really divides into 
two main topics: 
first, the mechani- 
cal side of illumin- 
ation, and, second, 
the poultry or :en 
side. Th first 
part has not 
changed a great 
deal in the last 
few years, and I 
am simply going 
over some of the 
points 





important 
to consider. It is 


L. H. Hiseock 


pretty generally agreed that a hen can- 
not stand, for any length of time, a day 
much longer thaw fourteen hours, that 
is fall or winter day plus the necessary 
amount of illumination to keep a hen 
up and working urteen hours. Som 
persons add this extra light in the morn- 
ing, others use night 
No Difference To The Hen 
Personally, I do not think it makes 


any difference so far as the hen is con- 
cerned, but it may make a good deal of 


difference from the labor standpoint on 
your own farm. Here I use light in 
the morning, throwing the electric cur- 
rent with an alarm clock. The first 
year I was here I kept the hens up at 
night, but I abandoned this method be- 
cause it simplified my labor item to use 
morning light. As far as the hens were 
concerned { found both methods equally 


Batistactory. 

Chere is one other method that is used 
with a good deal of success. Where 
farm »ower plants are in use and illum- 
ination is a drain on the battery, the 
“night lunch” idea has its advantages 


Getting Ready for Winter 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. BURRITT 


pectation. No beans have been harvested 
in this neighborhood as yet, and less than 
half the corn. 

Fruit harvest has been pushed all the 
week and packing houses and receiving 
warehouses and storages are working over 
time with many loads waiting their turn to 
unload. Kings, Twenty-Ounce, Hubbard- 
sons, Greenings and similar varieties are 
finished. Thousands of bushels of Kief- 
fer pears have been harvested during the 
week. Probably fifty per cent of the grow- 
ers have started picking Baldwins, but the 
great bulk of this dominant variety is still 
to be harvested and this will require two 
weeks or more yet. All varieties continue 
to pick considerably above estimates. In 
spite of this there has been a distinct stif- 
fening of prices during the week. Most 
crops seem to be packing around seventy- 
five per cent A grade. 

Inside the house the unexpected cold 
snap has suddenly reminded us of many 
things that must be done before winter 
sets in and that we ought to be doing 
them. Mother says that she supposes that 
most other women are forehanded and 
have all the winter outfit ready for the 
children, old warm clothes overhauled and 
new ones bought and ready, while it seems 
that she has much of this to do yet. I 
wonder! Most of us are so busy with each 
day's work as it comes along and so prone 
to let things go until we have to do them, 
that we need a sharp reminder to get us 
busy with such preparations. So this at 


least is one good thing the cold snap has 
done. 

Most of us men fail to appreciate how 
many and how important are these prepar- 
ations of the housewife for the comfort 
and convenience of the family during the 
winter season. First it is canning and 
preserving of fruits and vegetables,—a 
task which lasts all summer. Then it is 
house-cleaning and making the house ready 
for winter. Now it is clothes, renovation, 
making over and providing new. To some 
all these tasks appear simple and easy. 
They are turned off as mere hard work. 
Others take them more seriously and get 
more enjoyment as well as more work and 
responsibility out of them. In general 
probably the higher the standard of living 
the more work all these things mean for 
the housewife and the more they mean to 
the family in the satisfactions of life. 

To me, at least, and 1: think to most 
farmers, there is a peculiar pleasure in the 
harvest time, wholly aside from the finan- 
cial side, although we all admit that the 
returns decidedly affect the degree of our 
enjoyment. I like to count up the bushels 
and barrels of fruit and note the yield of 
trees which I have watched carrying their 
loads all summer. I enjoy selecting choice 
specimens to put away in the cellar for 
home use. There is a satisfaction too, in 
the idea of completion, of finishing a task 
which the harvest brings with it, and the 
look ahead to a little leisure and the en- 
joyment of the results of the season's la- 


Lights in the Henhouse 


Mechanical Side of Extending Biday’s Working 
By L. H. HISCOCK 


This consists of throwing on the lights 
for half an hour cr so from eight-thirty 
to nine o'clock in the evening. The 
birds are given an extra feeding of grain 
and return to the perches. At first, 
there may be a little confusion among 
the birds, but in three or four nights, 
when the lights are winkec two or three 
times, they know that it mcans roosting 
time again and get back on the perches 
pretty rapidly. 


Refizctors Save Light 


This brings us to the question of the 
amount of light to be. used, reflectors, 
ete. It 1aakes me smile a little when I 
come to this point. One fall I put in 
a system of reflectors and thought that 
everything was fine. I got up at four 
o’clock to see how the pullets would 
like the new system. The lights went 
on all right, but the reflectors were so 
sharp they threw the light down, none 
of it hitting the roosting quarters of the 
I waited patiently for — long time 
That 


birds. 
but not a single pullet got up. 


was one time when the hens kidded me. 
It was a good lesson, however, and 
good point. 


brings. out The reficctor 


you use must be broad and flat rather 
than sharp so that it’ will light more 
than a small section or circle on the 
floor. The main thing after all about 
reflecting the light is simply this: there 
is no object in lighting the ceiling in 
your building; the place where you want 
the light is on the floor. If your light 
is too high, you waste illumination; 
if it is too how, it tends to throw a little 
too strongly in one spot. The ain 
thing is to do away with all dark spots 
and corners. A big aid in this work is 
a coat of white wash. Dark walls can 
do a great deal toward dimming any 
light. 

How To Judge Amount of Light 

Certain definite rules have been 
worked out in regard to the amount of 
illumination to use. I believe, however, 
that the best way to size up your light- 
ing situation is by watching the hens. 
I should prefer too much illumination 
rather than not enough. A zood way 
to test your house out ‘s to throw your 
grain evenly about the lighted pen or 
pens. If, at the end of half an hour 
you can find much grain, it will show 
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bors. It will take at least three weeks ye§ 
to finish up the fruit, much of the cora 
and bean harvest, oddly enough will come 
after the fruit this season. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 


Gow E clover seed will be made this yeas, 

as the second growth of clover 
was good on many fields. Some second 
crop hay has been made too. Silos have 
nearly all been filled in this section and 
some corn kas been cut. Potatoes have 
been dug and are selling at from 70¢ 
to $1 retail. The crop is only a fair 
one. The potato growers association 
of Union County refused 80 cents a 
bushel for its crop in their branded 
sacks. 

Threshing of the season’s grain is im 
full blast and a clean-up job is being 
made on most farms. 

Two car loads of tested cows have 
been sold in Union County recently, 
but farmers are not loading up with 
cows as eagerly this time of the year 
as they often do. 

There are more farms for rent than 
there are farmers who want to farm. 
The Union National Bank of Lewis- 
burg is remodeling their building and 
the Lewisburg National Bank expects 
to build a new building or a lot further 
west in town, as :oon as the contracts 
can be Iet. The Mifflinburg Bank built 
a ne. building last year and increased 


their capital stock from $64,000 te 
$128,000. 


Day 

too little illumination; if the grain ape 
pears in the litter in spots or sections, it 
will show that your illumination is not 
striking the pen uniformly. If, on the 
other hand, the birds seem to scratch 
uniformly in all parts of the pen, it 
shows your light is properly diffused. 
By using a smaller bulb you may be 
able to reduce the amount of light. You 
can continue to reduce the light until 
you find the birds leaving grain un- 
touched here and there about the pen. 


Using the Clock Switch 


One other phase of the mechanical 
side of illumination occurs to me and 
that is the use ot switches and clocks. 
It is not a hard task to rig up an alarm 
clock so that it can turn lights on or 
turn them off. The principle involved 
in the alarm clock switch is simply that 
the alarm winding stem on all inex- 
pensive clock, revolves as the alarm runs 
down. A bent nail or stout wire is, 
therefore, soldered to this winder at 
right angles to the clock, the clock goes 
off and, as the nail revolves, it pushes 
down a knife blade switch or raises it 
up, depending whether you are turning 
the lights out or putting them on. 

Some. times a twelve hour alarm is a 
nuisance. For instance, if your alarm 
is set for five in the morning and you 
wanted to leave your farm at four-thirty 
in the afternoon you would be out of 
luck. This position sometimes discour- 
ages the use of a clock. I was up 
against just this proposition a couple 
of years ago and made an investigation 
which resulted in my buying two 
twenty-four hour alarm clocks. These 
clocks have two alarm dials, one twelve 
hours from midnight to noon and the 
other from noon to midnight. As a 
result, you can set your alarm on the 
morning dial and it goc off just once a 
day instead of every twelve hours. 

So much for the purely mechanical 
side of illumination. The situation re- 
solves itself into a few formulas which 
it is easy to follow. The trouble comes 
with the hen herself. This phase of the 
business will be discussec in an early 
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Why Hired Men Leave 


A Frank Statement with Facts to Think About 


HE problem of help is an ever-present 
one on a majority of farms thruout the 
country. It isa matter for earnest dis- 
cussion whenever farmers meet and is 

as far from being solved as it ever was, appar- 
ently, except insofar as the place of farm help 
can be taken by modern machinery. In all the 
discussions, in print and out, the general idea 
seems to be that the “hired man”, while a nec- 
essary evil, is usually a very inferior creature, 
and as such should be treated. 

The larger farmers hire help by the month 
or year. In this section (which is typical, but 
which I do not name or locate, for obvious rea- 
sons) wages are from forty to sixty dollars per 
month, plus house-rent, garden and one 


By AN EX-HIRED MAN 


demands twice the price he sells it for if he 
hauls it away? 

Few farmers furnish comfortable living 
quarters for married help. One farmer has 
several rooms done off on the upper floor of 
the story-and-a-half kitchen addition of his 
home. Imagine that in summer, and on the 
south side of the house too, with the huge barn 
to keep off any possible breezes. 

Most of the houses are old, rocked, infested 
by rats and roaches, mice and beg-bugs! In 
one such house cracks in the bedroom floors 


without which he might be better off, financial- 
ly but which helps make life more bearable for 
him and his family. Lacking a way of getting 
out by themselves, they must depend on the 
employer to take them anywhere. He has his 
own family and pleasures to look after, natur- 
ally, and it is inconvenient for him to bother 
with the hired man and his family. 
Church-going is unusual for farm help, most 
places the boss leaves the hired man to finish 
chores on Sunday morning and that makes the 
latter get thru too late for church. In some 
cases lack of decent shoes and clothing keeps 
a man and his family home from church. 
Magazines, books, or music are not to be 
had as a rule, by those fellows, either, yet 





quart of milk a day. Ina majority of in- - 
stances the garden patch is no good, with- 
out fertilizers, and what man can buy 
fertilizers out of these wages? Often one 
wagon—or spreader—load of manure is 
scattered on, but so little on a fair sized 
garden patch is little good. Summer after 
summer I’ve worked most of my spare 
time in my garden—and had to buy pota- 
toes and vegetables‘in the fall. Others 
have done the same, too. 

As for fuel, some farmers furnish it all 
if the hired man cuts it on his own time; 
some furnish “summer wood” and you 
buy your own winter wood—at $2.50 to 
$4.50 a cord—to heat a cold house; others 
allow a man to go into their woodlot and 
pick up enough “down stuff” for a wood- 
pile, again on his own time; a few cut and 
have sawed a pile of wood for the hired 
man when their own is got ready; still 
others promise to do this iast, and actual- 


Y 


forced upon hired men. 


man and his family. 


affecting farmers. 


A Hired Man’s Story 


OU may not agree with the conclusions in this remarkably 
outspoken iid frank statement from a man who has had 
years of experience as a farm hand. But we think there is some- 
thing in the arguments he so well presents. 
thousands of farm employers to whom the statements in this 
article do not apply, but we do know that there are many others 
to whom they do. 

We are of the opinion that generally speaking the farmers 
themselves are noi to blame for the conditions that have been 
Farming itself has paid so poorly that 
there just was not money enough to properly support a hired 
Many times the farmer himself hc. had 
less cash than he paid -his hired man, even though that cash was 
not enough so that the employee and his family could tive de- 
cently. 

This article is in accord ice with our policy of presenting 
the facts as we can get them on both sides of every question 
~ our readers want to write us let- 
ters in a spirit of fairncss and without bitterness, giving the 
employer’s side, we will be glad to publish the best letters, ‘f 
they are not too long, and as far as we have room.—The “ditors. 


If any 


Of course there are 


- some of them enjoy such things as much 
as do their employers. 

The man who works for a farmer loses 
caste—and so does his family—in most 
country places. He may work for any 
other employer or concern, at any other 
job, yet somehow keep on equal terms 
with other people, but a farm-hand can 
seldom do this. The difference in wages 
may make some of tis difference. It ex- 
ists, anyway. 

All farm people work long hours. Ris- 
ing-time ranges from 3:45 to 5:00 A. M. 
with about 1% to 1% hours for meals be- 
tween them and from 6:45 P. M. to 7:45 
P. M. Some men stay abed until 6:00 
A. M. and these work until nine or later 
at night. . 

All this is from my experience and ob- 
servation, mostly the former. It shows 
the farm-labor situation from the side of 
the laborer—a side seldom represented. 
For 12 years I have worked, by the day 





ly cut the wood and put it at the door, in 
sled-lengths, for a man to “buck up” and 
split in his spare time—after seven or seven- 
thirty, the year around, and by lantern light in 
winter. When a man has worked 12 to 14 
hours a day he hates spending his evenings 
bucking wood for a half hour or so. 

Farmers prefer a married man as he is usual- 
ly more settled, steady and dependable. No 
wonder! As a settling process for any man let 
me recommend trying to support a growing 
family with any degree of decercy in an aver- 
age “hired man’s” house on the average farm 
wage! Yet these same farmers object to pay- 
ing a living wage to a married man. The same 
ones who pay only $40 a month to a married 
man will pay the single fellow $25 or $30 plus 
board and room, and every Sunday or every 
other Sunday, off; each month. 

The single man has the best of it there for 
he is more independent. He can resent im- 
positions and gets, as a rule, better treatment, 
for his employer knows that if the single fel- 
low isn’t treated fairly he will leave, while the 
married man will put up with a lot for his 
family’s sake, rather than keep them moving 
when not necessary. 

About the milk, if a man has a family, a 
quart a day is not enough, and he must buy 
more. I have never bought milk without pay- 
ing double the price per quart that the farmer 
got for it at the factory. But I had to have it 
and couldn’t kick. 

Can psychology explain why the farmer, ff 
he sells anything at his door, almost invariably 


allowed the rats to come up from the cellar; 
they stole food from off the tables and “bit the 
babies in their cradles.” Paper (new) and 
fresh paint inside or out, are luxuries rarely 
gained. Cleaning and dis-infecting are un- 
known, each family has to clean after the 
former tenants, and only those who have done 
so can understand the ordeal this can be! 
Sometimes screen doors are not furnished and 
if a man buys these their cost seems too great. 

A wage of $40 or $50 a month sounds good. 
Sixty is unusual here. Most people think a 
man should save money from such pay. Some- 
times he can but if he has much of a family 
to support, his savings will be mighty small. 
Buying all food (and seldom does a hired man 
raise much) takes at least $15 or $40 a month 
for a family of four. 

Everyday clothing and shoes are an absolute 
necessity. Of “dressup” clothes many fellows 
have none. An overcoat is a luxury, a fellow 
feels lucky to own a mackinaw or “sheepskin” 
coat—for work and dress wear combined! 
Children must be clothed, somehow. The wife 
of a hired man seldom gets a new garment, 
unless everyday ones. 

A thinking man (and some hired men do 
think occasionally) carries life insurance. This 
costs from $25 a year, up. Usually up, per 
thousand dollars. 

If a man is to go any place, ever, he must 
own some kind of conveyance. The usual one 
is a more or less ancient, second-hand flivver, 


and month, for farmers nearly all the 
time, and I know conditions from the inside 
out. Those are the things employers do not 
discuss when the farm-help problem comes up 
for consideration. 

For the employers’ side I may say that there 
is a great deal of trouble with incompetent 
help, untrustworthy men who could not and 
would not do anything right. 

But I must also say that I have always been 
sober, industrious and trustworthy (and so are 
many other fellows) and I have yet to meet 
a farmer who shows other than verbal appre- 
ciation for those qualities, even though he had 
had a procession of useless help before hiring 
me. (One such man, after = left him, hired and 
lost nine different men in less than a year). 

More than one man I’ve worked for hag 
told friends and neighbors that I was the best 
and most trustworthy man he’d ever had, yet 
when winter came he cut my wages in twol 
This is a decided hardship for a fellow when 
he has fuel, potatoes and vegetables to buy for 
winter, and underwear and warm stockings for 
the kids. Many hired men’s children cannot 
play outdoors all winter, for lack of warm 
clothing or footwear. 

I, and other hired men I’ve known, cut down 
to $20 or $25 a month, have had to wear winter 
shirts so patched and mended that we've been 
ashamed to remove our coats when anyone 
else was around. 

It is the same old dodge the farmers always 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Harvest Time 

HE following, taken from the October is- 
; sue of the “Agricultural Situation,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, de- 
Scribes so well what is just now going on in 
farming from one end of the country to the 
other that we think it well worth passing on 
to all of our readers. 

Whoever needs inspiration of the productive 
tapacity of this country should set his eyes 
over the land at this time of the year. Half 
a million wagons turning out of Mississippi 
Valley cornfields, piled high with yellow grain. 
Great four-horse loads of wheat dotting the 
roads from Canada to the Panhandle. Endless 
trains of sheep and cattle flowing eastward out 
of the two-thousand-mile stretch of range 
country. Innumerable snow-white loads wait- 
ing at the cotton gins of another thousand-mile 
territory. An army of packing and processing 
establishments drawing, magnetwise, the ava- 
lanche of fruit from fertile Pacific country; 
sugar beets from western, irrigated valleys; 
potatoes and vegetables of a thousand valleys 
from Connecticut to Sacramento. 

It is a splendid harvest, all told. Not bumper 
yields but production well adjusted to reason- 
able needs. In contrast to last year, this was a 
consistently early season, wate dry weather 
finally pushing the crops along to early ma- 
turity. ° 

The two great money crops, cotton and 
wheat, are now along where some idea can be 
gained of their value. Cotton apparently 
stands to bring its producers an income of 
approximately one and a half billion dollars, 
which is about like last year. Wheat pro- 
ducers apparently stand to receive about one 
billion dollars, which is also near or slightly 


below last year. These two leading crops 
probably index the general crop income. Agri- 
cultural income will not be greatly in excess 


of last year. But the point is that this is the 
second fairly profitable year. 

This season will go a long ways to level 
up regional conditions. Agriculture in this 
country is a regional industry. The Corn 
Belt along with the dairy-and-diversified East 
have been slow to feel the stimulating current 
of revival. Now the rising prices of hogs and 
cattle, together with a reasonably good corn 
crop, means some profits in the corn Belt. 
‘The slowly strengthening prices for dairy pro- 
ducts plus high potatoes and minor cash crops 
promise somewhat better income for the East. 





Repeal Federal Automobile Tax 


ERE is another way in which most farm- 
ers pay a rather heavy tax, from which 
they receive little or no benefit. 


In 1917, as 


a war act, the federal government levied a tax 
on automobiles. In 1918 this was increased to 
five per cent., and there is also a tax on auto- 
mobile accessories. These taxes are levied on 
the manufacturer, who simply adds them to the 
original cost of manufacturing the car and 
thereby passes these taxes on directly to the 
buyer of cars. 

If, for instance, you buy a car worth a thou- 
sand dollars, you pay fifty dollars tax. As this 
is a federal tax, it is of little or no benefit to 
the average citizen. The average farmer will 
not object to the ordinary state license tax on 
his car nor to a gasoline tax, from which 
money he receives some benefit in the building 
of roads. But the automobile has now come 
to be a farm necessity, used as much for busi- 
ness as it is for pleasure, and the placing of 
an unnecessary tax burden on it, which brings 
no benefit to the farmer, is unjust and unneces- 
sary. The federal revenues are now adequate 
without this tax. It was levied as a war 
emergency act, but no emergency longer exists 
and it should be repealed. 


An Enviable Record 


ORTY-ONE years of service on one job 

is an enviable and remarkable record any 
where, any time. Particularly is it so in a 
public office during the kaleidoscopic changes 
which have taken place in the last half cen- 
tury in America. 

Such is the record of Mr. George L. Fland- 
ers, now retiring after forty-one years in the 
position of Assistant Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of New York State. When the De- 
partment of Agriculture was organized in 1884, 
before many of us were born, Mr. Flanders 
was chosen as Assistant Commissioner. In 
fact, he and his superior were the whole De- 
partment. Since that time, Mr. Flanders has 
watched eight Commissioners come and go 
and he has seen the most remarkable changes 
and improvements in agriculture that have 
taken place in the history of farming. In re- 
cent years he has also been the Department’s 
legal counsel. 

The other night more than one hundred of 
Mr. Flander’s associates and friends met in 
Albany to give him a banquet as a testimonial 
of their friendship and to his long and honor- 
able record of service to the farmers of the 
State. He is now retiring to assume a private 
practice of law. 

Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke announces 
that Mr. Ilander’s successor as assistant com- 
missioner will be Mr. H. J. Henry, now Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
Judge Joseph Beal, for the past five years Di- 
rector of the License Bureau, has been appoint- 
ed Director of the Legal Bureau. Dr. E. T. 
Faulder has been made Director of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry to succeed Mr. Henry. 








Do You Use the Best or the Poorest? 


N Mr. Burritt’s Farm and Home Notes this 

time he speaks of that satisfaction that 
comes to nearly every farmer in the joy of the 
harvest time, a satisfaction that cannot be 
measured in mere dollars and cents. 

“T like,” says Mr. Burritt, “to count up the 
bushels and barrels of fruit and note the yield 
of trees which I have watched carrying their 
loads all summer. I enjoy selecting choice 
specimens to put away in the cellar for home 
use. There is a satisfaction too in the idea of 
completion, of finishing a task which the har- 
vest brings with it and to look ahead to a little 
leisure and enjoyment of the results of the 
season’s labor.” 

Nearly every farmer knows what this feel- 
ing is. It is one of the joys of country life 
that balances somewhat the hard work, the 
long hours and the other things that farm 
people sometimes are unable to get. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are many who do not 
enjoy that satisfaction of having for their own 
use the best that the farm affords. Through 
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a false sense of economy, the farmer will 
often feed his family on the waste of his farm 
rather than on the-best. Although the milk 
is cheaper to him than to anybody else, he 
often gives his family less of it than the aver- 
age city family buys at high prices. When the 
wife goes downstairs after a pan of potatoes 
or apples, she too often is instructed to use the 
smaller potatoes and the apples that have 
started to rot. 

We know the temptation, because of the 
scarcity of money, of saving the best products 
for the market, but we question whether it is 
any real saving in the long run. After all, 
the business of life is livinz, and a farmer 
has at hand many of the thirgs that make 
life worth while if he uses then. We believe 
that the farm family has the right to the first 
enjoyment of those good things that the farm 
produces. 





Encouraging Milk Prices 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation has just announced the gross 
pool price for September of $2.28. From this 
¥% cents are deducted for expenses, leaving a 
net pool price of $2.2114, and ten cents are de- 
ducted for certificates of indebtedness, leaving 
a net cash price of $2.11'4 for three per cent 
milk at the 200-210 mile zone. 

This is the highest cash price paid for Sep- 
tember milk in the history of the pool. Last 
year the net pool price was $1.84%. The 
strong position of butter and cheese and the 
improvement in price of fluid milk are the 
best encouragement that dairymen have had 
in several years. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HAVE a long list of friends who have de- 

veloped some way the idea that they must 
save me from myself by making suggestions 
every time that they see one of my stories that 
they think will improve the general quality of 
these chestnuts. 

Among the good Samaritans is my high 
school son who claims that the following is a 
sample of what the younger generation can do 
when they really set their hand to telling 
chestnuts. 

There was a young fellow named Bill who 
was in love with a girl, and he had before him 
the hard job of getting the father’s consent. 
When he went to see the old man, he took with 
him another chap by the name of Bob, and told 
him that every time he made a modest state- 
ment, Bob was to exaggerate it. 

When Bill had stated his case to the father, 
the older man said sternly: 

“Young man, do you know that it costs 
money to take care of a girl these days? Have 
you any money?” 

“A little,” answered Bill modestly. 

™ A little!” snorted Bob. “Why, mister, that 
guy’s a millionaire!” 

“Very good,” said the father. “Now an- 
other thing. I don’t like any lazy lounge liz- 
ards around. Have you a job?” 

“Yes, a small one,” admitted Bill. 

“Small one!” piped up Bob. “Why you 
ought to know that that guy’s the president 
of one of the largest automobile companies in 
this country !” 

A moment later the conversation turned to 
boats, and Bill remarked that he owned a 
small boat. 

“Small boat indeed,” 
Bill’s yacht is the talk of 
of Newport!” 

Thinking that Bob was overdoing the job, 
Bill tried coughing to give him the hint to stop, 
whereupon the father inquired pleasantly if he 
had a cold. 

“Yes, a little one,” 

“Cold is right,” said B a3 
him just a year with it. 
SUMPTION!” 


said Bob. “Why, sir, 
ue whole smart set 


answered .Bill. 
“The docs give 
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What Readers Want to Know 


From Feeding Ensilage to Selecting a Radio Battery 


I would like to know if ensilage that is put in a 
silo is all right to feed to cows as soon as the silo 
js filled or would I have to wait until it works and 
then throw off the top of the silo before feeding 
some. Tell me if it will cause cows to lose their 
calves.—C. W. H., New York. 

HERE is no foundation to the statement 

that the immediate feeding of silage will 
have any deletericus effect on your cows. If 
silage is fed immediately upon the filling of the 
silo, there is nothing to fear. However, if the 
silo is filled and the mass is allowed to stand for 
a few days, then you may have reason to worry 
a little if you start feeding from the top when 
the upper layer is half rotten. ‘ 

There are two alternatives. One 1s to staré 
feeding inimediately. The other is to cover the 
silage with a mass of finely chopped straw and 
chaff and allow the silage to stand tor a tew 
weeks until it has had a chance to “work.” After 
a few weeks this upper layer is thrown off and 
the silage is immediately fed. 

Some farmers send dry weeds 


dried before storing, and injured as little as 
possible. 





Batteries for a Radio Receiver 


We have a four tube Federal radio set. Would it 
be practical to use wet “B” batteries? We can get 
the batteries at a cost of about $12 and fill them with 
acid and charge them ourselves. If the idea is prac- 
tical, how strong a solution of sulphuric acid would 
we need or what would be the hydrometer reading 
before charging? Also, could we use an alkali solt- 
tion charger on our lighting-circuit of 110 volts alter- 
nating current and what proportion of solution would 
we use in it—H. W. N., Pennsylvania. 


ES, you may successfully employ wet “B” 
Y batteries for your 4-tube receiver. Be sure 
yon know just what kind of “B” batteries you 
purchase, since there are wet “B” batteries for 
sale which use Edison elements and require an 
alkali solution. 

You should know whether or not the “B” bat- 
teries have been charged and the liquid emptied 
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a survey, and they work well. However some 
skill and experience is necessary and a grade of at 
least several inches per 100 feet. Where a 
single line of tile is put in, it is fairly simple to 
get the grade unifcrm, but where a complete sys 
tem is put in we would by all means advise a 
survey. The investment is too great to take a 
chance on its failing to work. 


Mulch the Strawberry Bed 


T HE quality and yield of the home strawberry 
bed will be increased by mulching the bed this 
fall. Straw can be used, but horse manure will be 
better because a considerable amount of plant 
food will be addea. Mulching should not be done 
until after the ground freezes in the fall. Then 
a fairly heavy coating can be applied. We have 
often been asked if leaves are good for mulching. 
The answer is that they are not because they pack 
down so firmly that the plants have difficulty in 
coming through. Cornstalks may be used but are 
10t as good as straw. If time per- 
mits it is a good plan to dig out the 








or dry corn stalks, chaff, etc., 


weeds before adding the mulch. 





through the blower and put on 
a covering about 6 inches deep 
and pack it down very thoroughly. 
This forms a seal on top of the 
silo. Others scatter oats and 
mix them thoroughly and form 
a thick mass through which 
air cannot pass. This upper layer 
is thrown off when you start feed- 
ing and disposed of as manure. 





Orchards a Good Place for 
Shee; 


I am writing for advice about 
sheep. We have just started with 
some sheep. We have' been letting 
them run in the orchard. What we 
would like to know is, will apples do 
any harm if they eat them?—N. D., 
New York. - 


T is quite a common practice in 
many sections to allow sheep to 





The win 
.:fferson County shown on the right, won the contest after a fifty point game 
made necessary by a tie for first place with George Philpot of Madison County. Mr. 
Philpot, the runner up, is shown at the left of the picture. ° 











Mr. B. 


rs of the State Fair horseshoe pitching contest. 





J. Van Auken, 


There are several benefits from 
mulching. Perhaps the principal 
one is that growth is retarded in 
the spring, which causes the blos- 
soms to appear at a later date with 
consequent lessened danger of 
freezing. Another benefit comes 
trom the protection of the. ground 
from alternate freezing and thaw« 
ing in the spring. This heaves the 
ground, raising the plants out of 
the ground, starts growth too 
early, with danger of freezing 
later in the spring. A good mulch 
also helps to keep the soil moist 
and in this way increases the crop. 
Lack of moisture is one of the 
priucipal reasons for short berry 
crops. A mulch will keep the 
berries clean. It should be 
raked off the rows, in the spring 











run in orchards. It is often a very 
convenient place for trem. Where 
the ewes have .un in the orchard continuously 
and eaten the apples from the time they begin to 
drop, I would not anticipate any trouble from 
them. I would not turn a flock of sheep unac- 
customed to eating into an orchard where the 
ground was covered with drop apples, but sheep 
often run in orchards where the ground under 
the trees is covered with no injurious effects. The 
ewes should be watched for the signs of scouring 
and the usual precautions taken. Sweet apples 
are better for them, of course, than sour ones. 
—M. J. S. 





Potato Blight In Storage 


Why do potatoes that are blighted, rot badly in 
storage some years while in other years they seem 
to escape with little loss? How can tubers affected 
with blight be recognized when put into storage? L. 
J. C., New York. 

UBERS become affected with the blight or- 

ganism, either by having them come down 
through the soil from the tops, when the weather 
is wet, or by being infected at time of digging. 
If dug and stored when dry, and if no other or- 
ganism gets into o- on the tubers, the rot is likely 
to be a dry rot which affects only the infected 
tubers. They can be recognized after decay 
starts by cutting through them. You will find 
a brown area, extending from the skin toward 
the center for a short way only. Much of the 
loss from blight comes from the fact that decay 
Organisms can get into the tuber through the 
diseased portion. The organisms usually cause 
a slimy wet rot. 

It is impossible to tell whether a tuber has been 
infected unless the rot has made some progress. 
When blight is known to be present in a field, the 
potatoes should be dug in a dry time, thoroughly 





before purchasing or whether they come un- 
charged. You can generally tell this, with a lead 
storage battery, by looking at the lead strips in 
the glass jars or test tubes of which these batteries 
are formed. Both plates in each cell will be the 
same in color if not charged, while if charged 
the positive plate will be brown or chocolate in 
color, due to the peroxide of lead on it. 

li the battery has not been charged before you 
get it, the hydrometer reading should be about 
1.250 and if charged, about 1.50. So long as you 
keep the plates covered with water you run no 
chance of overcharging, and if the voltage is low 
although the gravity seems high enough you may 
retain the battery on charge. 

A suitable chemical rectifier for changing from 
110 volt A. C. line may be made with a large 
wide-mouth jar having two large plates, one lead 
and the other of pure aluminum. The solution is 
of ordinary borax and should be a saturated solu- 
tion. If you have a go volt battery you can run 
the charging process without a series lamp, but 
if ic is a 45 volt battery, use a series lamp of about 
50 or 75 watts —B. F. 





Grade for Tile Drains 


What is the smallest grade that a tile drain can 
have and still work efficiently? Is it possible to in- 
stall tile drains without surveying and finding the 
exact grade? L. J. W., New York. 


F a tile drain is constructed to a correct grade, 

it will operate on as little as 1 inch of fall for 
each 100 feet. However it is necessary that it be 
well constructed so the grade will be uniform and 
correct. It is much better to have a greater fall 
if possible, yet there are limits to this, as too much 
fall will cause washing out of the tile. 

We have seen some lines of tile put in without 


and left between the rows, but 
enough will be left around the plants to offer 
considerable protection to the berries. The time 
required for mulching is short, and it pays well. 





Treating a Rheumatic Hog 


I have hog that is lame on one hind leg and it eats 
well. When standing it trys to get its legs or feet 
together. When it lays down it draws its hind legs 
under. I cannot see anything wrong. I have used 
sulphur and Epsom salts and lime and salt, but they 


do not do any good.—P. G. S., Pennsylvania, 


r order to intelligently answer your question 
one has actually got to see your hog in order 
to determine what is wrong with him. There are 
two possibilities. It may be rheumatism or 
paralysis, 

Rheumatism often occurs in our northern alti« 
tude and especially during cold damp weather, 
Poorly ventilated pens are a common cause 
and overfeeding usually makes the develop 
ment of the condition easier. If it gets real 
bad it is seldom that a hog recovers. 

According to Dr. Craig in his book “Dis« 
eases of Swine,” a very useful remedy is sali- 
cylate of soda. The dose consists of 20 or 30 
grains in the feeding, three times a day, the 
larger dose in a rather acute case. Liniments, 
he says, should be applied to the effected parts, 

Paralysis first shows up as a slight loss of 
control of the hind legs, as indicated by a 
weaving of the body, knuckling of the fetlocks 
and finally a more or less complete paralysis. 

It is generally recommended that a purga< 
tive of one half ounce to 2 ounces of castor 
oil followed by a nourishing food will help to 
relieve the condition. A good veterinary lini- 
ment applied vigorously to the back once a day 
is also very good. Some say that this condition 
is caused by kidney worms. é 
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Make the soil sweet and release all the fertility 
to hasten growing crops to full and profitable 
maturity with Solvay Pulverized Limestone. 
Guaranteed high test, non-caustic and furnace- 
dried. Because it is finely ground and readily 
absorbed, it will i results the first year. 


Every farmer wi 


be interested in the Solvay 


Booklet on Liming—sent FREE on request. 


Write! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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BECOME A 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1900 to $2700 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 & Street, Washington, 0. C. 













LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed and made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. ] 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, W. rf. 
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LUMBER, DOORS, WINDOWS, ROOFING, WALLBOARD 


Two million dollars’ worth of fine quality Army Camp lumber together with sparkling new 
lumber, new high grade doors, new windows and frames, new roofing, new wallboard, etc., 


make this the Greatest Building Material Sale of the season. Our big cash buying power 
brings you these Bargains at mnequalled prices! Our handsome new Catalog shows new designs of homes 
and farm buildings of every kind at prices that save you as much as $1,000.00 ona single building. 


any buliding at Bargain Prices and take a full year to 
ew, } gerade wallboard only 3¢ per sq. ft. 
first quits windows with frames, as shown above, only $4.76. New 5-panel 


NEW FREE CATALOG! 


Don't buy a thing until you get our New Free Catalog full 
of bargains in furnaces, plumbing, electrical supplies, lum- 
ber and building materiale of all kinds, complete house and 
Remember, 
argain Sale! Don't delay! Mall Coupon today. 
Send list of material for our freight paid bargain estimate. 


CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO. 
SALVAGE COMPANY 


pay. Here are a few ex- | 
New, good quality roofing only 





MAIL THIS COUPON! 
DEPARTMENT AA210 
Camp Meade Salvage Co., Camp Meade, Md. 
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Camp Dix Salvage Co., Wrightstown, N. J. 
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New Free Catalog. 
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Dairy Questions 
On Feeding Potatoes and Cow Troubles 


Do potatoes make good cattle or cow 
Feed?—A. R., New Jersey. 
DOTATOES may be used to a limited 
4 extent for their succulence. How- 
ever, a heavy allowance of potatoes pro- 
duces milk and butter of poor flavor. 
Furthermore butter from potato fed 
cows is salvy. From a number of tests 
conducted by experiment stations, it is 
generally considered that between 25 
and 30 pounds of raw potatoes is the 
most that should be fed per day. Fur- 
thermore potatoes must be very cheap 
to make an economical cow feed. It is 
estimated that they should be worth 
no more than 15 to 20 cents a bushel. It is 
quite certain that with potato prospects 
for this year, it will not bé an economi- 
cal practice to feed them to cows if 
they are at all of a marketable size. 

Our Experience Feeding Steers 


Here is what Mr. Chas. Black writes 
relative to his experience in feeding po- 
tatoes to cattle last winter, when pota- 
toes were about as cheap as the soil 
they grew in. 

“But few farmers realize the value 
of cull or very cheap potatoes for cat- 
tle, especially young stock and steers. 
Many think that a few are all right, but 
have no idea that it will do to feed all 
that an animal will eat. I have fed them 
to beef cattle many years, but usually 
feed wheat bran with the potatoes. Last 
winter cull potatoes were so plentiful 
and cheap that I fed but little else, with 
some corn fodder and other roughage 
part of the time, 

I have five steers about 1,000 Ibs. each 
to which I began feeding potatoes last 
fall, a small quantity at first, but grad- 
ually increased until they ate two bush- 
els each every day and grew well and 
kept in good condition, so that by feed- 
ing grain a short time they will make 
first class beef.—Charles Black, New 
Jersey. 


The Cause of Bloody Milk 


1 am writing to try to find out what 
makes a cow give bloody miilk.—B. E. W., 
Pennsylvania. 
paLoopy milk may be the result of a 

number of conditions. An injury 
from blows will result in bloody milk 
also when the udder is congested or in- 
flamed. Furthermore when the cir- 
culation through the udder is suddenly 
increased by richer or more abundant 
feed or when the cow is under the ex- 
citment of heat, we will often find blood 
coming from the udder. 

When milk takes on a pinkish tinge, 
it is often the first sign of red water 
which may result from eating irritant 
plants, such as larkspur, buttercup, 
anemone, monkshood, peony or helle- 
bore. 

The treatment varies with the cause. 
Where glands are congested, administer 
a pound of Epsom salts and thereafter 
one-half ounce of salt peter daily with 
a dram of chlorate of potash. Bathe 
the bag with hot or cold water and rub 
with camphorated lard. It may be the 
food is too rich or abundant and will 
have to be reduced. If irritant plants 
are in the pasture that part of the field 
will have to be fenced off. 


Hardening of the udder may be treat. 
ed with a combination of iodine oint- 
ment, one part and soft soap two parts, 
Careful milking is imperative. 





Basing a Price for Mangels 

We would like to know if you can give 
us any idea as to what mangelis are selling 
for this year or on what we would base 
a price.—G. C. E., New York. 


E referred this question to Pro- 
fessor Savage of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, one of the 
foremost feeding experts in the coun- 


try. This is what Professor Savage 
Says: 
“I think about the most common 


sense value to put on mangels is this: 
Ten pounds of mangels are equal to a 
pound of grain. Grain is worth at the 
present time about $50 per ton, or 2% 
cents a pound. Therefore if 10 pounds 
of mangels are equal to the value of a 
pound of grain, 10 pounds of mangels 
would be worth 2% cents or a ton of 
mangels would be worth $5. On the 
basis of the value of a ton of silage be- 
ing worth $5, this may appear to be a 
rather high value for mangels, but it is 
as near an estimate as I can make at 
the present time.” 


What Makes Milk Ropy? 


Would you kindly advise as to why the 
cream on cows’ milk should become ropy or 
stringy? The cows will not be in until 
spring.—H. A. S. New York. 


Stringy or ropy milk is due to an or- 
ganism or bacteria, usually entering into 
the milk from some outside source. 

Ropy or stringy milk develops after 
the milk is drawn. If it is examined 
under the iaicroscope it will be found 
that each bacteria is surrounded by a 
gelatinous capsule and this slime or gela- 
tin holds all bacteria together in a 
thread-like chain. 

Investigations have shown that these 
bacteria are abundant in the dust of the 
stable and the trouble is removed by 
thorough cleaning and white washing. 

It has also been found that cooling 
tanks may be neglected with the bac- 
teria and a small amount of water oc- 
casionally splashed into the cans will 
add sufficient bacteria to make milk 
ropy in a short time. Unclean utensils 
will also result in ropy milk. 

The trouble is removed by thorough 
scalding of all of the utensils, disinfect- 
ing the floor with a 5% sulphuric acid 
solution and destroying the organism 
in the ice water by adding potassium bi- 
chromate at the rate of one ounce to a 
cubic foot of water. 

In order to find out the source of the 
trouble it may sometimes be. easily lo- 
cated by taking samples of the milk in 
clean glass jars at different stages in 
the handling. These should be covered, 
set aside in a cool place to retard sour- 
ing and examine 24 or 36 hours later for 
indications of ropiness. 





When a cow gets sick from a_ sour 
stomach resolving in the formation of 
gas, it will sometimes cause bloating. I 
give a tablespoonful of baking soda and 
a tablespoonful of ginger in a quart of 
warm water, and find that the cow will 
soon be chewing her cud again. 





Mosp—Gwine ter move dis fall? 














IN ABEYANCE 


Jaxe—Dunno! De landlord hain’t made up his mind yet—JuDGE 
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Satisfactory Service 
For 24 Years 


“Gentlemen: I have been deal- 
ing with Montgomery Ward & 
Co. for 24 years. I have been 
sending orders from the several 
different cities in which I have 
lived. I don’t know yet where 
I can get better service or better 
value. Your goods are always 
reliable and give the best satis- 
faction.” 

Elmo M. Myers, 

1577 E. 86 St., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Customer 
For 51 Years 


“‘My first order to Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. was in 1874; 
from that date my orders have 
been sent with absolute confi- 
dence that goods were exactly 
as represented, and that I 
would be treated fairly and 
honestly. My confidence has 
never been"betrayed. You have 
my very best wishes.” 

C. H. Barnard, 

Home, Oregon 
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Ward’s Merchandise 
Always the Best 


“We have purchased farm 
fence, groceries, radio supplies, 
dry goods, wall paper, suits, 
hardware, auto tires and acces- 
sories and have received per- 
fect satisfaction with every- 
thing we bought. We have pur- 
chased from nearly a dozen 
mail order houses but like 
Montgomery Ward & Co. mer- 
chandise always the best.’”’ 
John Kintner, 
Route 2, Box 62, Ney, Ohio 


The Word of Satisfied Customers 

















Who Gets the Savings that May 
Just as Well Be Yours? 


Do you always stop to think that when you 
buy from Ward’s you are sharing in the 
savings made possible by $50,000,000 in 
cash—used to secure these low prices? 
You may just as well have your share of 
the savings secured by this large cash buy- 
ing for our 8,000,000 other customers. Here 
is cooperative buying on the biggest scale. 


$50.00 in Cash 
Your Saving this Season 


Your Catalogue gives you membership in 
this vast buying club of 8,000,000 people 
whose purchases together make possible 
these low prices. So use your Catalogue. 
Take advantage of the Savings that may 
just as well be yours. 


The Whole World 
Is Our Workshop 
Not only vast buying for cash, but a search 


of the markets of the world is made to se- 
cure for you the biggest bargains. 





We buy linens in Ireland, porcelain ware in 
China, Japan and England, toys in Austria, silks 
in China, Japan and France, enamelled ware in 
Sweden, musical instruments in Italy and France. 
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Ward’s Merchandise 
Reliable and Serviceable 


“I am writing this to thank 
you for your promptness and 
kindness. I have been buying 
from your house since 1882, 
and have always received good 
treatment and found your 
goods reliable and serviceable. 
I never fail to say a good word 
for you and I feel that I am 
doing others a favor in recom- 
mending Ward’s.” 
C. C. Chrisman, 
Martinsburg, Mo. 
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| _, Is the Final Seal of Approval | | 


Every part of America as well contributes 
to this vast stock of new fresh merchandise 
that your Catalogue puts before you for 
your selection. 


Ward Quality 
Means Reliability Always 


Tens of thousands of letters from Ward’s 
customers testify to the Quality of our mer- 
chandise and the low prices. “‘We never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price.”’ It was 
Ward’s Quality and low prices that brought 
us one million more customers last year. 
Use your Catalogue. You can save $50 
in cash bysending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your Orders 
Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your orders 
reach us quicker. Your goods reach you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper. and 
more satisfactory to send all your orders 
to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 





























” “We think it the best of anything we have ever 
@ied.”’ Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., N. Y. 
“Never used anything that would heal cow's 
fa as quickly. Keeults have been wonderful.” 
. Meahman, Bendora Farms, Whippany,N.J. 
“Bost wonderful ointment I have ever used in 
@y dairy For Cow Pox have never found it to 
pair more than 8 days to make complete cure.”* 
ley O. Sayre, Hillorest Farm, Augusta, N. J. 
“Wonderful reaulte, not only on sore teats, but 
@m curing foot rot. Very effective for collar galls 
en horses." Thomas Hoit, Dairy Com. af Conn. 
“Very best thing I have ever used for cow's 
adders and other sores on animals.’ LR. 
Merry. Mountain Grove, Mo. Formerly with 
U.S Dept of Agriculture, Univ. af Missouri. 
R sore, cracked, stepped-on teats, foot-rot 
cow pox, abscesses, boils, sore eyes, injec 
tions, torn, ulcerations, cuts, wounds, eczema 
qvllar-saddle galls, thrush, canker, fistulas. 
Safe, soothing, non-poisonous, non-irritating. 
Will not taint milk orincrease bacteria. Hastens 
formation of healthy granulations —healing 
takes place in one-half less time. 
WOT NEW OR UNTESTED. Used (under 
ether name) past 4 years in biggest Hospirals 
@ncl'g City of New York), Railways, Industries, 
avy Gives same wonderful results on ani- 
mals. Far superior to anything you've ever 
ased. Get resulis where everything else fails. 
Directions are enclosed forusing these equally 
effectively in your family. 
Liquip ANIMALIN Price $1.00 Bottle (% Ib. net) 
ANIMALIN (salve) Price $1.00 Tin (4 Ib. net) 


ANIMALIN 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use order blank btlow. 


CHLORO CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 

Dept. H 12 Bloomfield, N. J. 
Enclosed fina (mark opposite which preferred). 
C) $1.00 for Bottle of Liquid Animalin ("4 Ib. net) 
C) $1.00 for Tin of Animalin (salve). (44 Ib. net) 
It is understood you wi!! refund money shoald I 
not be entirely satisfied with results. 


Name.... 
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Five Years will 
Tell the Story 


First « t of the 
trees fe th smallest 
part ef an orchard's 
expense. You cannot 
afford to take chances 
on Inferior stock when Kel- 
ly Bros. for 45 years have been 
furnishing quality true to name trees. 
Ask About the Cortland Apple 
Perfect delivery is guaranteed, made to 
you at just the right time for planting 
provided you order early. Our catalog its 
ready for you. “end for it today and start 
to mat your plans now 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry &t. Dansville, N. Y. 
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| Much Fevored by Women Traveling without 
} 


| AD Hotei of quict dignity, having the atmosphere 
| apd appointments of s wel) conditioned home. 


| ears, 


Pennsylvania Terminals. 
Bend for booklet 


Ss 
IMES SQUARE, Just of Broadway at 109-115 West 
45th Street, MEW YORK 


Escort 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
to 5 minutes’ walk 

2 minutes to all. subways, “L” 
ow lines. 


3 minutes Grand Central, 


roads, surface 
Within & minutes 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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An Ad This Size 
Will Help Sell Your 
SURPLUS STOCK 














American Agriculturist, October 24, 1925 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 

"THE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of October for mitk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miles of New York City. Jt is understood 
of course that the prices mentioned below 
are not received by the farmer but go into 


the pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 
os Se fe) ee $2.80 
Class 2A Fluid Cream ........... 2.10 
Cae 3 See CR. nncttnannene 2.35 
Close 2 G. Bete GROG sitcsicmsnnin 2.30 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk ----- 2.10 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ~----- 2.10 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
Fe ee 2.10 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

League Announces August Pool Prices 


COGG BOER DONE akaannsncnene $2.28 
EEIEE — sn cnsicncceunmmnnunian 061% 
S008 TWGE WUIEG cnccncnancncnnninn 2.2114 
Certificates of Indebtedness ---. .10 
Net cash price to farmers ------- 2.1114 
The net cash price to farmers for 


September 1924 was $1.74%4. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


Cree | anaxdacacdcctvecennunincenae $2.80 
NE Ot niin nictienedliesmiimnenniongmmnnebll 2.30 
CAG DS ectedntntsnnnntnenddenin 2.00 


Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market 

it shoulc be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the result o 
the weighted average of the class prices. 
This average weightec price is the one to 
be compared with -he League pool price. 

The Sheffield Producers’ announce the 
weighted price for September will be $2.51 


per hundred for 3% milk with regular dif- 
ferentials. 


Non Pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


CD cccsccwernngaessnsssseesseue 
GE Zr intsccemeciecihininmtanaaennitl 2.30 
CONG Ge . cinmomienemeninicndnabninieinn 2.00 
EE a 1.95 


It should be understooa that the above 
prices in each class are not the fina’ prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the esult of 
the weighted average of the clas: prices. 
This average weighted price is the cone to 
be comparea with ic League pool price. 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER RECOVERS SLIGHTLY 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Ago 

Higher 

than extra ..51/252 51144-5134 3944-40 

Extra (92sc) 51 - $ 5042-50% 39 - 

84-91 score ..44'2-5042 45 - 32 -38% 

Lower G'd’s 43 -44 4 -42 21 -3142 


The butter market has regained some 
of the ground it lost recently. On Octo- 
ber 7, 92 score butter eased off to 50c. 
This slight dip in the price curve came 
as a result of the swing of the trade to 
held butter. Speculators were able to 
realize a profit on their stored goods and 
consequently swung their influence in that 
direction with the result that fresh cream- 
eries met a more restricted market and 
prices had to ease to effect ready clear- 
ances. The swing, however, was short liv- 
ed and by the 1oth prices again started to 
gain, especially in the face of the holiday 
trade. By the 13th the market had climbed 
back to 5Ic¢ on 92 score butter, this quota- 
tion representing the inside figure with 
indications that the price would continue 
to swing upward slowly. With this slight 
advance buying interest is good. There 


is a feeling of confidence in the market 
due to the fact that there has been a 
sharp advance in western markets result- 
ing in a firm tone here. 


NO CHANGE IN CHEESE 


STATE A Year 
FLATS Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Ago 
Fresh fancy 2512-262 25'/2-26//2 19Y2-21 
Fresh av’ge : 25. - 184-19 
Held fancy .26 -27 26 -27 20 -21 
Held av’ge ..25 -25'2 25 -2542 19 -19Y2 


The cheese market has held its own 
during the past week. Trade has not been 
very brisk but all kinds of cheese is held 
in very strong hands. Fancy State flats 
are scarce and consequently are meeting a 
firm market. As a mater of fact State 
cheese is not very plentiful, average runs 
being offered rather sparingly. The make 
in New York State has been especially 
short before this season of the year. Wis- 
consin, the big western cheese state is 
running no heavier than it did a year ago. 


NEARBY EGGS STILL SCARCE 





NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Ago 
Selected Extras 76-77 71-73 73-75 
Av’ge extras . -74-75 69-70 70-72 
Extra firsts . 68-72 64-68 61-68 
Firsts ..... .57-62 54-59 54-60 
Gathered .45-72 42-67 46-66 
Pubtete  . .ccscccccess 38-56 42-54 35-55 
BROWNS 

PORE secvcccccscccces 55-64 55-63 56-65 


The scarcity of nearby eggs continues 
and as a consequence prices have advanced 
not only in fancy marks but in the medium 
classifications as well. At the moment, 
however, medium grades are not enjoying 
the exclusive position that fancy nearbys 
are holding. The market on this line of 
goods is strictly in the seller’s favor and 
buyers are having difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient stock to piece out their daily 
trade requirements. The shortage of 
fancy nearbys has become so acute that 
many buyers have been compelled to 
swing over to Pacific Cgast whites with 
the result that these have also advanced. 
The only element in the egg trade finding 
sledding rather hard are those dealing in 
western eggs which are meeting extremely 
heavy competition from cold storage hold- 
ings. 


POULTRY RECEIPTS HEAVY 


FOWLS A Year 
Oct. 13 Oct. 6 Ago 

COGS kone cscvesens 25-30 26-30 27-32 

EAUIGTRS ccccccccses 15-19 17-20 20-24 

CHICKENS 

WONG crcsscvecesss 23-24 25-26 28-30 

R.OQGROFMS ccccrccccece -22 24-25 27-28 


The live poultry market has been receiv- 
ing heavier receipts than the trade can 
readily handle and as a result the live 
poultry market is in quite an upset state. 
Freight receipts have been responsible for 
the heavy supplies. More cars are being 
unloaded at the moment than can readily 
be absorbed and in the face of slow trad- 
ing the situation has taken on a very weak 
aspect. On top of that the majority of 
the birds in the cars from the west are 
showing only average or poor quality. 
There is a slightly small percentage of 
fancy birds, resulting in a wide spread in 
values. Buyers appreciate the situation 
and are reluctant to pay prices the receiv- 
ers are asking and as a result the market 
is unsettled. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES A Year 
(At Chicago) Oct. 18 Oct. 6 Ago 
Wheat (Dec.) ...1.44% 1.4134 1.46 
Corn (Dec.) ..... 7634 78g 1198 
Oats (Dec.) ..... 397% 40g 54 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 red 1.65 1.57 1.65 
Corn, No. 2 Yel .1.0034 1.001% 1.34 
Bate, FA & ccccs s 48'2 48'2 61 
FEEDS Oct. 10 Oct. 3 
(At Buffalo) 
Ce. TR ccccdévad 28.00 28.00 40.00 
Tr GEM cocccsees 25.00 26.00 27.50 
Ore Mr i cccccsccs 30.00 30.50 31.50 
Stand’d Mids .......27.00 28.50 30.00 
Soft W. Mids ...... 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Flour Mids ......... 35.50 36.50 36.00 
PUBS BOO occcccccces 43.00 43.50 42.00 
Wh. Hominy ....... 31.00 32.25 43.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 30.50 32.00 43.00 
Corn Meal ......... 35.00 35.50 49.75 
Gluten Feed ........ 41.25 41.25 44.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 49.25 49.25 66.75 
% C. S. Meal .38.50 39.50 44.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....41.50 42.00 47.00 
% C. S Meal ....43.00 4.50 50.00 
wM% O. P. Linseed 
Oll Meal ......... 43.00 44.50 48.50 


The above feed quotations are taken from the 
weekly report of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. 


POTATOES CONTINUE UPWARD 


The potato market again shows an ap- 
preciable advance over prices prevailing a 
week ago. On October 13, Long Islands 
were selling in bulk per 180 pounds at 
anywhere from $5.15 to $5.50 which is 
from 50c to 65¢ better than a week prev- 
ious. States also advanced during the 
week although not quite as sharply as Long 
Islands. States in bulk per 180 pounds 
are now quoted from $4.15 to $4.40, an 
advance of 25c to 30c over last week’s 
quotation. A year ago States were bring- 
ing from $2.10 to $2.25 per 180 pounds, 
practically half what they are bringing at 
the present time. Trade in the market is 
fairly active. It looks as though early 
statements relative to the high potato 
market will be borne out, perhaps sooner 
than was anticipated. It was expected that 
as soon as the heavy digging season is 
over and as soon as the flourish of the 
early shipments has passed, we will sce 
a further strengthening in the market. 


TOO MUCH POOR HAY 


There is too much poor hay coming into 
the market. The majority of the arrivals 
consist of medium grades and sample hay 
in small bales. The percentage of No. 1 
hay in the arrivals is extremely light. 
Fancy is meeting a fairly good market and 
such would bring $28 of $29. There is 
little or none of this class of goods chang- 
ing hands. Most of the hay is of poor 
quality and in small bales and such is 
hardly worth the expense of shipping. 
Prices range from $15 for sample hay 
(and most of the receipts are no better 
than this) up to $26 for No. 2. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


Prime veal calves are still holding up to 
$16 mark and in a few cases where real 
choice marks are concerned, $16.50 has 
been paid per 100 pounds. Common to 
good stuff has been selling anywhere from 
$10 to $15.50. 

Prime lambs still hang around $16 a 
hundred for the fancy marks. However, 
this is extreme at the moment and the 
average .run of the business is from $12 
to $14.50. 

Country dressed veal has been in very 
free supply and prime carcasses have been 
turning at 18c to 19c. A few extreme sales 
have been made at 20c per pound but this 
is no indication of the tone of the market. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You 


—lI ever made. Oneman day 
Palla trees, saws limbs, ae 4H). Es: 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. 

‘om Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash— 
Torms. Write for Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Room 801-W Magee Bidg., Pittsbergh, Pa. 



























Mew Principle. Lowest Cost. Best Servico. 
See Sete eal ee 
“JAY BEE” 
HUMDINGER 
Crusher—Grinder—Putverizer ? 
Material saver. steel : 
et ee eee 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Ine. 
200 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


$5200 INCOME FROM 123 ACRES 

AUTO, CROPS, 28 COWS AND 

Heifers, bull, horses, milking machine, 9 HP. 
ensilage cutter, threshing machine, ete, eld at 
90 acres loamy tillage, spring-watered wire-feneed; 
10-room white house, furnace, lovely view for miles, new 
34x50 ft. basement barn, new poultry house, nearly-new 
stable, , hog house, ete. Insurance more thas 
low price ef $6500 for this fine producer, $2000 need- 
ed. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Powell Bidy., Malm 
and Salem Sts., Greenwich, W. Y. 
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New York StateFarms oo°,'c,. "Ec. Fry, Fulton, ® Ye 
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Valspar-Stain °° 
Choose } Color o 
Valspar-Enamel _* 
| eee  acieaiell Choose 1 Color aii o 
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If you prefer not to cut the page by using this 
coupon, write us a letter specifying sa mples wanted, 


name of dealer, and enclosing the necessary stamps. 


Send for samples of 
Valspar and Valspar in Colors 


HIS is the famous Valspar Coupon, of which over half a billion 

have been printed. It will bring you liberal samples of Valspar 
and Valspar in Colors at half the regular price. Hundreds of thou- 
| | sands of people have already taken advantage of this offer and 
menly practical litle now are inveterate Valspar “fans.” 


DOOR Nat telis you Just how to prepare 


1 and apply the various fo 


‘shes. It's full ofc You'll be surprised to find how easily you can work wonders in 
and tell worth the 15 cents we are your home with Valspar and Valspar in Colors. Old furniture made 
nacatien new with clear Valspar; floors stained just the color you want with 
Valspar Varnish-Stains; bedroom furniture transformed into stun- 
ning period effects with Valspar-Enamels—all these are possible 
with Valspar. 


WRADLE Sugeestions 


Valspar is the varnish that ‘‘won’t turn white.” Valspar resists the ac- 
tion of water, weather and wear to an unequaled degree and should be used 
wherever clear varnish is needed, indoors or out. 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are made of Valspar Varnish combined with 
permanent, transparent colors to give natural wood effects, such as Light 
or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. The stain is 
mixed in the Valspar so that both are applied at the same time, thereby 
doing away with the old method of staining and varnishing separately. 
Valspar Varnish-Stains bring out all the beauty of the grain in the wood. 





Valspar-Enamels combine all of Valspar’s waterproof, wear-proof and 
weather-proof qualities with beautiful, opaque colors. They are applied just 
like paint, they cover the surface with a solid color just like paint—and 
they have the added advantages of Valspar’s brilliant lustre and durability. 
(They may be rubbed down to a beautiful dull finish, if desired.) 

Valspar-Enainels are used on all kinds of wood and metal work and come 
in Red—light and deep, Blue—light, medium and deep, Green—medium and 
deep, Ivory, Bright Yellow, Vermilion, Gray and Brown. Also White, 
Black, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Send for your samples today. Each one contains enough Valspar 
to finish a small table or chair. Send, too, for the Valspar Instruc- 
tion Book. It gives much useful information in addition to the 
Valspar Color Charts. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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N SIZE > 
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ice » 
low cost >> Mis fine Six casily leads its field 


lubricating system . . . Oil-tight universal 


power > > 


Artistically and mechanically, the Overland 
Six is a distinguished motorcar... 
characterful in style, delightful in perform- 
ance . . . richly finished, masterfully engi- 
necred . .. handling at all speeds with an 
ease restful to men and a joy to women. 


Within many many dollars of its price, 
there is nothing to compare with this qual- 
ity Overland Six. A 38 horsepower engine 
. . . 112°4 inch wheelbase . Larger 
* main bearing surface . Pressure feed 
OVERLAND Toledo, Ohio «+ « « 


WILLYS- Ines, 


OVERE 


Standard Sedan§ me 
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» beauty >> luxury > > 
sheer excellence at 


joints . Heavier crown fenders . 
Two-tone polished lacquer finish . . . Gen- 
uine carpet Hoor coverings... Very 
latest finger-type spark and throttle levers 
; Unusual room and comfort. Easy 
terms. Small down payment—52 weeks for 
the balance... 


See this fine, powerful Overland Six... 
a car you will delight to drive... a car 
that you and yours will be proud to go 
about in. 





ILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Coa. Toronto, Canada 


IND SIX |< 


eLluxe Sedan *1095 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are 
red or black—with sturdy gray sol 
to hip lengths. 


LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you'll understand why we 
say this “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic it will 
stretch five times 4 
its length! That’s o 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 








That's what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U. S.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 


and waterproof. 






































Walrus «: oA 
Arctics 
Rubbers 





“U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they've got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 
wish. 

The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is 
the result of 75 years’ experience in 
making waterproof footwear. Every 
pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows 11! 


Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 



















The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
Walrus —an all rubber 
right on 








arctic that slips 
, 


over your shoes. Its smooth 
surface washes clean like a 
boot. Red with gray sol 
all red, or black—4 or 
buc kles. 
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Preferred by Three Generations 


For over one-third of a cen- Thisperfect leaveneris backed 
tury the greater percentage of the by the recommendations of millions 
people have been enjoying bakings of housewives who know by actual 
made with Calumet Baking Powder. _ bake day tests that it has no equal. 


The can you buy today contains the same uniform 
quality as did the first can ever made. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


—never fails to produce pure, workoftwospoonfulsofmany 
sweet and wholesome bakings; it’s other brands. Try it today, your 
absolutely dependable. Contains grocer has it. Learn the true satis- 
more than the ordinary leavening _ faction that comes from using the 
strength; one spoonful does the “Best by Test” leavener. 


y EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY \ 
}- U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES N\ 


Sales 21/2 Times Those of Any Other Brand 
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American Agriculturist, October 24, 1928 





ec Among the Farmers 
Is Sheffield Farms For Sale?--County Notes 


HE National Dairy Products Company, 

already in control of the Rieck Mc- 
Junkin Dairy Company of Pittsburg, and 
the Hydrox Corporation of Chicago, has 
been negotiating with Sheffield Farms with 
the view of including them in the group 
controlled by the National Dairy Products 
Company. Daniel S. Horton, Secretary 
of Sheffield Farms is quoted as admitting 
that negotiations have been in progress for 
gome time but that no definite terms had 
been agreed upon. 

Sheffield Farms, Inc., has a total asset 
value of over $18,000,000. It owns prop- 
erties in twenty counties in New York, 
three in Vermont. Three in Pennsylvania 
and five in New Jersey. It owns 76 re- 
ceiving stations, seven pasteurizing and 
bottling plants in New York city, as well 
as 200 grocery stores. 

Reports are current that the National 
Dairy Products Company has been inter- 
ested for some time, in gaining a foothold 
in the east. The shares of the National 
Dairy Products Company are actively trad- 
ed in on the Stock Exchange. Goldman, 
Sachs and Company are their bankers, and 
any deal to bring about the amalgamation 
of the two dairy companies would have to 
meet with their approval. 





Cayuga County, N. Y., Guernsey 
Sale Averages $276 


HE GUERNSEY Breeders’ Club of 
Cayuga County, New York, added 
another successful sale to their list when 
fifty-seven head of the Channel Island 
breed sold for an average price of $276 
at the club’s fifth annual offering at 
Auburn, September 26th. A total of 
$15,770 was received by the thirty-five 
tonsignors to the event. 

Cayuga County has long been prom- 
inent as a Guernsey section. Today the 
County stands second in the United 
States as to the number of purebred 
females owned. 

Approximately 200 people attended 
the sale which was held on the D. M. 
Dunning Farm, on the edge of the city. 
Although the day was cold and wet, the 
interest of the crowd was centered on 
the sale until the last animal was struck 
off. George W. Baxter, Elmira, did the 
Selling, and he was assisted by Floyd 
S. Barlow of the Ohio State Guernsey 
Association, who acted as pedigree man. 

The animal that topped the sale was 
Golden Secret Ruth, an excellent indi- 
vidual that was awarded fourth premium 
In a strong aged cow class at Syracuse 


For Men Only! 


If you want your meals on 
time, or the calves and chickens 
fed, don’t let your women folks 
or your boys get hold of 


The Trouble Maker 
by E. R. Eastman 


Many have written that they 
were unable to work, or even 
eat, until they could read how 
some exciting scene in this great 
farm novel ended. 

“The Trouble 7. 
story of everyday life of the 
farm and of the folks you know, 
by an author who knows farm 
people and their joys and sor- 
rows. Those who have read it 
pronounce it the greatest farm 
novel of a decade, a truthful pic- 
ture of life in the country as it 
is today, filled from beginning to 
end with thrilling and gripping 
action. 

You will want this attractitve 
book to read and to keep. It 
will be sent to you postpaid upon 
receipt of two dollars by AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














last month. She was consigned by C. 
G. Meeker & Co., Auburn, and was 
taken at $660 by W. P. Parker, Moravia, 
N. Y. One animal was sold for $510, 
seven went for prices between $400 and 
$500, and fourteen were struck off at 
bids between $300 and $400.—W. H. 
Baldwin. 





New York County Notes 


Ontario County—We have had a very 
wet, cold September. The drouth we had 
through the summer was broken in earnest. 
It was bad weather for fairs, as the rain 
fell in torrents. The County fair was 
poorly attended, and those that were there 
went through mud and water. The four 
day and three night fair,is not a success 
as it is too expensive. »The rain has put 
farmers back with their work and many 
have not sown wheat yet. Corn is all cut. 
We have had no hard frosts yet. The 
bean crop around here is a failure as all 
kinds have been blighted more or less, and 
now the wet weather is bad for them. 
Some are growing in the pod. Potatoes 
have been hit hard with blight and are 
rotting. Apples are being cared for. The 
quality is above the average where well 
cared for, but the price is low—$1.25 per 
hundred. Cabbage has been unsteady in 
price. 

Tioga County.—We have had many 
storms during the last of September. 
Waverly and vicinity was badly hit and 
much damage done. The barn of Pay- 
son Torberg at Straights Corners was 
struck and burned on the 20th. The 
cows had just been driven in, but Mr. 


Torberg was in the house. Cows and 
machinery were saved. The barn was 
insured but the loss will be heavy. 


Lightning struck several trees setting 
fire to nearby woods. Electric wires 
were down, fuses blown and meters 
damaged. Telephones were out of 
commission. Electricity entered one 
house on the light wires doing consider- 
able damage. Paper and plaster were 
ripped off. 

A series of Farm Bureau meetings has 
begun. September 21, Waits church, 
September 22, Berkshire; September 23, 
Gibson Corners church; September 23, 
Smithboro; September 25, Campbell, 
September 26, Glencairn. These are 
open meetings and all are invited. Mo- 
tion pictures are being shown to show 
the quarrying and grinding of limestone 
to the finished product. A film is also 
shown, showing the developments in 
radio. 

Frosts were severe on September 22 
and 23. Buckwheat is harvested, corn 
mostly cared for, and silo filling in full 
blast.—C. A. B. 

Dutchess County.—Silo filling is about 
finished. Some corn was frozen but 
the crop was good. Potatoes are a 
light crop. Some have sold their apples 
at $4.50 a barrel, orchard run with the 
buyer furnishing the barrels. Eggs are 
selling at 54 cents at stores; butter 50 
cents a pound,; hens and broilers 23 to 
30 cents live weight; potatoes $1.75 to 
$2.00 a bushel. Help for filing silos is 
$5.00 a day for nine hours. 





Farmer’s Meetings 


October 22—Jefferson County Farm Bu- 
reau. Meeting of Advisory 
Council at Watertown, N. Y. 

October 24—Chenango County Farm Bu- 
reau. Meeting of Advisory 
Council at Norwich 

Nov. 28—Madison Co. Farm Bureau, 
Bankers and Farmer’s Con- 
ference, Canastota, N. Y. 
Speaker — Representative 
bankers and farmers in 
county. 

Norv. 28—Madison Co. Farm Bureau, 
Bankers and Farmer’s Con- 
ference, Cazenovia, N. ‘ 
Speaker — Representative 
bankers and farmers m 
county. 
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The East’s Greatest Fall Time Sale 


SUYDAM FARM DISPERSAL, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The herd of Suydam Farms was founded on animals purchased as tops from 
National and Brentwood Sales—at prices from $1000 to $4250. They represent 


the utmost in type, production, and size. 


The dispersal sale of this famously 


bred herd affords breeders an opportunity to add maximum quality to their herds, 


60 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Sale will be held in a large tent on Suydam Farms, located 4 miles from 


New Brunswick, N. J., on the Lincoln Highway to Princeton. 


tively at 10 A. M., on the minute. 


Sale starts posi« 


4 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1925 
NOTE THESE FIVE FAMOUS COWS TO BE SOLD 


Polly Douglas Fayne 32.48-lbs., 1219-Ibs. in yr. at 4 yrs. 


K KS V Ellen 30.64-lbs. at 3 yrs., Conn. State Champ. 


Hubbavale Pontiac Lyons Alcartra 30.53-ibs., 


707-!bs. milk. 


Eco-Sylv Lady Allie 44% yr. 30.27-lbs., 617.30 Ibs. milk. 
Suydam Farm Segis Dc Kol 30.02-lb., 684-lbs. milk at 4 yrs. 


12 daughters of 30-lb cows. 
26 granddaughters of a 38-lb cow. 


King Piebe 19th, a herd sire with famous list of show winnings from thé 
Hargrove and Arnold herd—goes at your price. 
Echo King Cynthia, son of a 38-lb. cow, by one of the greatest sons of May 
Echo Sylvia, sells with 22 of his daughters. 
3 young bulls about ready for service—from 30-lb. dams. 
A HERD REPRESENTING SIZE-TYPE-DAIRY QUALITY- 
PRODUCTION-FULLY ACCREDITED—60 day retest privilege. 
For full particulars regarding this great sale, and catalogue write 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, Sales Manager 
EXICO, NEW YO 
WORTH YOUR TIME TO TRAVEL HUNDREDS OF MILES 
TO SEE THIS HERD—and buy. 








| MILK CANS 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 
We sell only 
makes of high 
> juality—yet our 
prices are rea- 
#] sonable. 


} Progressive 
H dairymen have 
Si bought supplies 
i from us since 


wm 1889. 
J. Ss. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dalry and ‘Dairy Barn 
quipment 


69 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with Hercules” 
—the fastest. easiest aie. 
erating stum: —a 
Horse or han 

terms—"' 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 


Conterville, » tow; 


9 1128 29th St. 





HorsePowerisCheaper 


Big bales command premium of $1.00 a 
ton. HERCULES and NEW WAY 
presses im stock here for immediate 
shipment. Repairs in stock also. For 
further information, write or wire 


TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y. 














LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 








BROOKFIELD. FARM 


NEADQU ARTE eas vane 





DURHAM - CONNECTICUT 
When you are ready to change from 


dai-y to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and! 
breeding. 


*MILIP 4, RICH, ANDY CARTER,’ 
. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bul! calves and young: 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired! by May, 
Rose Bulls that stand for production anda! 
yee. Prices are for quick sale. Write‘ 
or list. 





Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS 
BELGIANS 


Farceur Belgians will give you 


ROFIT RODUCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 


Before buying see the Farceurs 
Stallions and mares at reasonable prices. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Sapt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery aranteed, no 
charge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense. Shipped subject 'to your ap- 
proval. A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., 
Woburn, Mass. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS, $15.00 each, extra good ones. 
Write and let me tell you all about them. 
6. S. MALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
RIS izcronx PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, Ci 
pedi . Eege contest winners | for er youre} = gummed 
gitar you see them. aoc taetel bulletin and Mat hee aes BENS 


GEO. G. FERRIS, 90.4 Union, Grano Rarios, micn, EGGS 


25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas 
Bantams, Collies, Eggs, low. Catalog. 


PIONEER FARMS, 































Teltera, Pa 








— 


Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months eld, 
out of A. R. dams with credible records, and by 
sires that get —— and type. 


articulars write 
e 6 STAPLES.” ier. E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 

















HEDGES HOMESTEAD 
STOCK FARM 


Offers young Jersey cows and heifers brea 
to a grandson of Oxford You'll Do, whose 
dam has an R. of M. eg of 11019 Ibs." 
milk, 774 Ib. ikee as a 4 yr. old. 
oar” booked for baby pulls at baby 


C. H. JENNINGS, Eas: Durham, N. Y.: 


TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HOLSTEIN AND AYRSHIRES 


100 head to select from. 
Fresh this Fall. 


SPOT FARM 
J. C. Reagan, Prop. Tully, N. Y.° 


are bred from the best producing ° 
—_ tuat JERSEYS stock in the country. I offer a 
choice bull 10 months old whose 
se dam made 18,050 Ibs. milk, 938 Ibs. fat. His 
dam gave 38 lbs. milk daily as a two-year-old, over 
9,000 Ibs. for the year, 
mediate shipment. S$. B. HUNT, Hent, Liv. Co., 


TB tested and ready for ime 
os Coughs, Conditiom 
er, Worms. Most for cost 











a. ¥%° 
Two cans satisfactory fo@ 
ard Heaves or money bach. 31.28 
per can. Dealers or by mai, 
The Newton Remedy Oar’ 
Tolede, Okie. 


NEWTON'S 
Compound 
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T HEN the wind-burned features of the 
man who sat thinking by the fire con- 


tracted with pain as he realized the pre- 
sumption, the futility, so far as he was 
neerned, of his solicitude for the future 
of those at Wailing River. Already she 
had thrust him from her Because of a 
fancied disloyalty—a more conjecture 
| l ] I | I Ive c f 
t it © 
I ned | t In 
t 1, if tl for St. O 
and wing to t 1 bee i the 
R n {| l M i I les 
dared not ¢ | t, he, Steele, 
v é gratitude! 
wl l him h 
her ] rated ke 
the touch, had 
tur 11 t n in her des 
J 


He freshened the fire and rolled into 


hi rol st lie with his bitter 
t! t But cut short his 
sel t vhen he ! t d the heartache 
which nightly companioned the girl at 
\ River to her dt ; 

In ¢ davs Michel and David return- 
ed with hunters from the head of the 
lake keen f a look at the body of the 
masquerader who had left a trail of ter- 


ror throughout the valley of the Wail- 
ing. And when they saw the thing 
which had been sent by Laflamme to 
drive them from their trap-line 
ry in the up 


s to new 
and strange hunting count 


per valley where their trade would go to 


Ogoke, there was a clamor for ver 
ance. Later when dog teams, from the 
Little Current to the Medicine Hills, 


had answered the call of runners from 
Portage Lake, Michel marshalled the 
Ojibways at the trap on the ridge and 
hddressed them 
hiative tongue. 
“We have nt for vou to look 
upon this robber of the 
trap-lines and defiler of the night; this 
dog whom Laflamme, the trader at 
Ogokeé, sent to fill the hearts of vour 
women and children with fear. For two 
moons, this white man here, from the 
south, and David, from Nepigon, have 
hunted Pierre, the Windigo of Laflam- 
me. From the post at Wailing River to 
the Feather Lakes they have followed 


dramatically in’ their 


with 


your own eyes 


his trail, and I with them Irom the 
Phantom Lakes and the Woman River 
country as tar as the Little Current, we 


have sought for him. In September he 
killed an Indian at the fork of the Stoop- 
ing. Lately he ambushed a kinsman of 
ome of you at the head of this lake. 
This terror Laflamme sent to this val- 
ley, to drive you south to new 


some 


hunting 


country, for he wishes to ruin the post 
at Wailing River and force you to trade 

th him. And what will he offer you in 
trade fo u : Lh er ot fire! 

Mutts d threats and murmu s 
from his excited audience gs d 
him on the ov rected the last ds 
of Michel. 

“At his creat post on Lake Ogoké,’ 
vent ons the Iroquois, “he would wel- 
come you at the spring trade, but Black 
Baptiste, and Antoine and the others, 
would soon be among your tipis offering 
the water that burns and fills vour heads 

fir to your women and your young 

n You would trade the pelts which 
you toiled for through the moons of the 
long snows for this stinging water which 
ils your s ; And when he had 

1 ] ld ua little flour 
ind 4, and for your guns 
ind nd \ But and the 
yy f Miche ] crescendo, 
: ir women and chil would weep 
tl 1 the free r the trade 
LOK and the fl which Laflamme 
cheated vou out of \ il magic water 
lt why he sent | ! here, to drive 


you out of the country of your 
“Ataia! tiwe! It is so! He speaks the 
shouted the inflamed circle of 
ed hunters 





“You ask why this white man,” con- 
tinued Michel, “comes to this country in 
the freezing moon and brings the dog 
with the great voice to hunt this Win- 
digo,” and the Iroquois kicked the froz- 
en shape at his feet, “when he lives far 
in the south and will not suffer from 
what Laflamme does to the Ojibways. 
his is his answer: 

“In the moon of the gathering of the 
wild rice, he, with David, here, journey- 
ing from Wailing River to Nepigon 
House, stopped at the post of Laflamme. 
There was trouble and because they 
were friends of M’sieu St. Onge and 
knew of the water of fire which the 
Fathers at Ottawa have forbidden the 
traders to give the Ojibways, Laflamme 
sent his men to murder them at the falls 
of the Jackfish. But these man you see 
here, who have trapped the Windigo of 
Laflamme, laugh at the white-water. 
They travel in a magic canoe, and be- 
cause their shells were stolen by La- 
flamme, all except one, and their guns 
empty, they could not fight, but with 
that shell shot one of the dogs of the 
trader. Then they ran the great strong- 
water which the canoe of no Indian has 
ever passed.” 


with his whiskey, is driven from Ogoké 
He may have sent others to howl in the 
night and terrify your women. We must 
hunt them down. At Wailing River 
lives an honest trader who gives you full 
value for your pelts in flour and trade- 
goods. He is the friend of the Ojib- 
way. Send us your ablest young men, 
who can shoot straight and do not fear 
the men of Laflamme, that we may rid 
the country of this wolverine, that you 
may trade without fear at the post at 
the rapids of the Wailing.” 

Back to their winter camps went the 
Indians with the tale of Laflamme’s 
Windigo, Pierre, while the three friends 
waited for Little Jacques, and made 
their plans. 

In three days the Cree arrived, driv- 
ing a plodding six-dog team loaded with 
provisions. He handed Steele two let- 
ters. The American thrilled as he saw 
on one his name written in a feminine 
hand, but he opened the other first and 
read aloud to his friends. 

As St. Onge narrated how Tete-Boule, 
Laflamme’s spy, had lured him away 
from the post with the forged message 
from Michel, the eyes of the Iroquois 
flamed with passion, his sinewy fingers 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an ethnologist, travelling through the Canadian 
wilds for the American \ useum of Natural History, arrives at 


the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge. 


The superstitious 


native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 


and cultured daughter marries him. 


To protect her father from the 


loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 
officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. Steele determines to solve 
the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he will solve the mystery and release her from her vow. Steele and 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they heve heard several times but have never seen. 


After suffering 


untold hardships and overcoming almost unsurmountable obstacles, 
they finally catch the Windigo in a bear trap. The body they find 
frozen in the steel jaws is that of Pierre, a henchman of LaFlamme. 








An undertone of surprise and admira- 
tion followed the words of the speaker, 
for there were some in his audience who 
knew the Frying Pan on the Jackfish. 

“This is why they ask for ten of your 
best young men to join them in aveng- 
ing the death of your kinsmen. They 
and I, Michel, whom you know, have 
sworn an oath that this Laflamme shall 
not see the snows fade nor the ice rot at 
Ogvké in the moon of the breaking of 
the snow shoes. We have given our 
word, each to each, that not again shall 
he steal the pelts of the Ojibways with 
his magic water. If you are men you 
will send us ten of your young hunters 
with their that they may trap 
these wolves in their den and the skies 
above Ogoké may redden with the 
flames of the post where the Indian is 
cheated and turned out to starve.” 

“Ataial Enh-enh! Yes, ves, we will do 
it!” shouted the aroused hunters, at the 
conclusion of the appeal for aid; and 
the wily Iroquois was overwhelmed with 
clamoring volunteers for his campaign. 

“Bravo, Michel!” cried Steele, clapping 
the headman on the back, “‘you’re an 
orator. The mantle of your fathers has 
fallen upon you. The silver tongue of 
the Iroquois race, which held Frontenac 
spellbound, is yours.” 

As it progressed, David had interpret- 
ed Michel’s speech to Steele, who knew 
but a smattering of Ojibway. Then the 
American addressed the Indians, while 
the man from Nepigon put his words 
into their native tongue. 

“You have heard the words of the 
head-man from Wailing River. He is 
my friends and he speaks for me. My 
home is far in the country to the south, 
but I shall not return until this trader, 
who cheats the Ojibways 


dogs, 


Laflamme, 


working nervously—then he dropped his 
head in chagrin, as he lamented: 

“I would keel heem, but de old man 
not let me. Now, she was alone w’en 
dat Laflamme come—all alone without 
Michel.” The Indian shook his head 
mournfully. 

David raised his mittened fists in help- 
less rage. “By gar, an’ I had heem een 
dees hands—een dees hands!” he cried, 
glaring at Steele. 

As he read of the fury of Laflamme, 
culminating in the wreck of the violin, 
Steele’s hands shook with his wrath— 
then pity for her swept him. “Poor, 
poor girl!” he murmured, “She has lost 
everything—she is indeed alone.” 

“Well,” he said to the others, “the 
debt grows larger, my friends. Re- 
member the violin, David, when your 
time comes!” Then Steele opened the 
letter from Denise, which ran: 


“My dear Monsieur Steele: 


“Our hearts are filled with happi- 
ness at your success. After the toil 
and the danger, you have won, and I 
thank you for your goodness to me 
and to my father—you, a stranger, 
who might have passed on, and for- 
gotten. It was a house of despair 
that you found, and you brought hope. 
Already you may have guessed, 
Monsieur, that we have feared all 
along that the Windigo was the 
creature of Laflamme. But there 
was no proof. Without my violin the 
days will be long, but the knowledge 
that you and Michel by your courage 
have rid the valley of its nights of 
horror to the Indians gives us much 
comfort. 

“You are going to Ogoké, Mon- 
sieur Steele, on a desperate venture. 
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The Valley of Voices—2y George Marsh 


It may be that we shall never meg 
again. For this reason you will um 
derstand when I say that you are g 
very gallant gentleman—that w 
shall never forget. Bon chance! 
Denise St. Onge.” 


Steele again read the letter, secking 
what was not there. At last he folded g 
and turned away to hide his disappoin® 
ment from his curious friends. No, he 
mused, it is only too true. She has, ag 
she says, forgotten nothing. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HORTLY, each day was marked by the 
arrival of galloping dog teams from 
the east, south and west, driven by lean, 
wild-looking Ojibways, keen for the ad 
venture—picked men, chosen by their peo» 
ple for their endurance on the winter trails, 
their proved nerve, and their “bush craft.” 
For the reputation of the trade at the great 
post of Ogoké had spread far in the forest 
world, and there were many who feared 
him and his half-breed henchmen, as they 
feared evil spirits, and for better reason, 
Merciless and brutal had been his treat. 
ment of the fur hunters, once he had made 
them the slaves of his water of fire, and 
was sure of their trade. And of the dog- 
runners who lashed their dogs in over the 
ice-hard trails to meet the searching 
scrutiny of the two recruiting sergeants, 
David and Michel, there were few who 
did not possess friends or kinsmen whe 
had suffered at the hands of Laflamme 
Many of the volunteers had traded et 
Wailing River and were known to its 
head-man. Most were young, with wiry 
frames, toughened to the texture of steel 
by the winter trails, and the portages and 
white-waters of summer. But from the 
Phantom Lakes, far to the west, driving 
a vicious team of half-wild huskies, came 
a grizzled veteran, taciturn, mysterious, 
whose deeply lined face was unknown te 
Michel. 

“This man looks old for our work, 
Michel; we can’t feed any weak ones,” 
protested Stcele. 

Michel smiled. 
tough as a spruce root. 
talk wid heem.” 

For a half hour the Iroquois was in 
earnest conversation with the old Ojibway. 
When he returned to Steele a smile of sate 
isfaction lighted the face of the head-man. 

“Dat ees de bes’ man we got,” he sur- 
prised his chief by saying. 

“Who is he?” 

“Wal, hees name is Wagosh, de fox, 
Joe Wagosh, he call heemself an’ he was 
bow-man one tam for de Fort Hope people. 
He has travel far out to de Peace Riviere 
an’ de Slave. Ver’ smart man! But de 
reason I say we want heem ees, he had 
girl, two—three year back, who went on 
de spreeng trade to Ogoké.” Michel paused. 

“Well, what of it?” demanded Steele. 

“She ces dere yet,” was the significant 
reply. 

“IT see. He has come for. revenge?” 

“He come to find Black Baptiste.” 

“Good! He'll do!” 

“Ah—hah! He tell me he say goodbyé 
to hees son. He not expect to see d@ 
Phantom Lak’ any more.” 

“Looks bad for Baptiste with that old 
wolfe on his trail.” 

“Baptiste, he got a cut t’roat already.” 

When the last team had come in, Jacques 
was sent down river with a letter and 
orders to meet the party later on the Ups 
per Wailing, with a sled-load of supplies. 
Steele then outlined his plan to the Ine 
dians. 

Dividing into four parties they were to 
proceed up the Wailing valley by different 
routes to avoid betraying their purpose i 
seen by any of Laflamme’s people. It 
was probable that the trader had sent 
more than one man to spread terror of the 
Windigo through the country, although 
there was small chance that he had at 
Ogoké another Indian with the marvelous 


“I tink you find dis one 
I weel make some 
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The Case for the Amendments 

(Continued from page 1) 
any consideration of sentiment, as a 
mere economic propvsition, the proposed 
bond issue commends itself to common 
sense. It will avert an enormous waste, 
in obsolete plant, in huge rentals, in 
congestion and inefficiency. On its im- 
portance and urgency I am ready to 
stake my reputation as a business man. 
This is one of those cases where it is 
economical to go into debt. It is one of 
those cases where long-range planning 
and the provision of funds, for necessary 
public works over a period of ten years 
will save money to the taxpayer in the 
Jong run. I have gone into the proposal 
in great detail at various times, I have 
debated it at length in public. I have 
examined it from top to bottom, and 
I know that it is thoroughly sound. On 
behalf of the citizenship and the progress 
of this State I am prepared to fight 
for it to the last ditch. 


THE GRADE CROSSING 
AMENDMENT 


Shall the proposed amendment to 
article VII of the Constitution, 
which adds a new section at the end 
thereof, to be _:mbered sectior. 14, 
empowering the legislature to au- 
thorize the creation, without fur- 
ther submission to the people, of a 
debt or debts, not exceeding in the 
aggregate three hundred million dol- 
lars, to provide moneys for the 
elimination under state supervisions, 
of railroad crossings at grade with- 
in the state, at the expense of the 
state, railroad companies, cities, 
towns anc villages, be approved? 


The Grade Crossing Amendment pro- 
vides that the legislature may by law 
authorize the creation of a debt or debts 
of the state, not to exceed in the ag- 
gregate $300,000,000, to provide moneys 
for the elimination, under state super- 
vision, of railroad crossings at grade, 
within the state, at the expense of the 
state, railroad companies, cities, towns 
and villages. The expense of this elimi- 
nation, to which are applied any of the 
proceeds of the debt, is to be borne by 
the state, municipalities and the rail- 
roads, in the proportion of 25, 25 and 
50 respectively. Laws must be enacted 
for the repayment to the state of the 
moneys advanced by it, in aid of the rail- 
roads and municipalities, so that the 
state shall be able to pay,;when due, the 
portion of the state debt equal to the 
proceeds which it shall have advanced, 
and interest thereon. The amendment 
aims to meet the objections of the rail- 
roads and municipalities financially un- 
able to pay their share of the cost of 
eliminating by loaning them the neces- 
sary funds. The moncy so loaned must 
be paid back with interest, and the result 
is that in the lone run the state pays 
only the same ,proportion which it pays 
today, but has sufficient funds available 
to attack-the whole problem in a com- 
prehensive way. It should be kept in 
mind that the state can borrow money 
at a very low rate of interest and that 
neither the railroads nor the municipali- 
ties which are face to fage with the debt 
limit can possibly raise the funds to 
carry out this program. 

This amendment has been grossly mis- 
represented in a number of quarters. 
It has been said that the entire $300,- 
000,000, represents what the state was 
going to spend, whereas only $75,000,000, 
represents the state’s share and the 
other $225,000,000, represents loans 
which will never be felt in any way by 
any taxpayer and bonus on which the 
interest must be paid and which must 
be retired by the railroads and munici- 
Palities. 

It has also been said that some of the 
municipalities cannot afford to pay their 
share of one-fourth of the cost even if 
the money is loaned. In any such cases 
towns and counties may come forward 
to pay part of the share of the munici- 
pality. It is also important to know 
that this bond issue proposal provides 


the same division of cos* as the present 


laws. The difference is that under the 
present laws we make no progress be- 
cause of delays, lack of funds and be- 
cause of the impossibility of carrying 
out a great program with annual appro- 
priations from current revenues. 

There is an enormous loss of life and 
limb in grade crossing accidents. This 
is not a subject which can be taken up 
piece-meal. There are about 3000 dan- 
gerous crossings im the state which 
should be eliminated and it has been 
found that it will cost approximately 
$100,000.00 a piece on an average to 
eliminate them. These crossings are in 
every county and in almost every section 
of the state. Other crossings need pro- 
tection, but there are 3000 which must 
be eliminated. At the rate we have been 
going it will take 270 years to eliminate 
these crossings. Every year of delay 
means more loss of life and greater 
ultimate cost of elimination as communi- 
ties grown and as land values, cost of 
work and contingent damages of dif- 
ferent kinds increase. Every year the 
danger becomes greater on account of 
the increase in motor vehicles. 

This is a problem which can only be 
solved by the issue of bonds and the 
loaning of money. The improvements 
to be made will last for an indefinite 
period and the state’s share of their cost 
is not properly chargeable wholly on the 


present taxpayers. 


Any citizen who has 


any regard for human life will vote for 
this amendment. 


THE STATE REORGANIZA- 
TION AMENDMENT 


Shall the proposed amendments to 
Article V and Section 11 of Article 
VIII of the Constitution, abolishing 
the constitutional offices of secretary 
of state, state treasurer, state en- 
gineer and surveyor, .uperintendent 
of public works, superintendent of 
state prisons, the canal board, com- 
missioners of the land office and 
commissioners of the canal fund and 
providing for the establishment of 
twenty civil departments of the state 
government which shall exercise all 
the civil, administrative and execu- 
tive functions of the state govern- 
ments, be approved? 

The State Reorganization Amend- 
ment reduces the number of elective 
state offices from seven to four, namely: 
governor, lieutenant governor, comptrol- 
ler and attorney general and consoli- 
dates the state departments into twenty 
civil departments as follows: (1) ex- 
ecutive; (2) audit and control; (3) 
taxation and finance; (4) law; (5) state; 
(6) public works; (7) architectures; (8) 
conservation; (9) agriculture and mar- 
kets; (10) labor; (11) education; (12) 
health; (13) mental hygiene; (14) char- 
ities; (15) correction; (16) public serv- 
ice; (17) banking; (18) insurance; (19) 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Only 8Weeks 


For A 


‘200A WEEK JOB 


In the Auto, Tractor and 
Electrical Business 
George W. Smith of West Alex- 
andria, Ohio, did it—in 8 
weeks. fe e came to me right 
off the farm. Read this: “Dear 
Mac: I am cles ring, more than 
$800 a month. I'll tell the 
world map eeny eraieing pus 
me ov 

Signed George W. Smith. 








weeny, World’s largest operator of Auta, 
> =. pen on and ert’s argent oe Shope, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland. 


Does $50 to $200 a Week 
Interest You? Get My 
AMAZING | & MeSweeny men core 

OFFER 


ou $0 neve theproof. I want you er read m Ah. 
Book I want to yo you personall, 
my amazing short time offer. 


ri pay your railroad fare 
to Cincinnati, Cleveland or 
Chicago—and board you 
FREE for 8 Weeks— 
MAIL THE COUPON 


ng put Cc. E. Gik 
te an in abl ODI e of a fleet 
of trucks = tractors with the State 
Highway Commission. 


BIG FIRMS NEED TRAINED MEN 
‘Write me today—the Auto, Tractor and Electrical Busi- 
ness is booming —18 million cars—one million tractors. 


yon 






McSweeny men. 

os S why they arein demand, why, they y fete BIG 
uickly—they are at homein the biggest 

fnow the auto, tractor and electrical Dusiness better 

than the old mare knows the way home. 


Started as Manager at 


a 
= IF $300 a Month ) Coil 


Williamsville, w. writes 
me:'*A fter finishin, Mecbwsony 
ba , I started in as man- 


—s ofa gereee & at . To 
training 


MY TRAINING ‘UNUSUAL 
Here's the big secret—scientific sod ee on use 
the latest equipment that cost m di dollars. 
You follow the latest aeons ¢ b 

elbows with real shop jobs. You know a motor ike & * 
brother. If you want to succeed like Smith and 

pS, the — lg aed the same way. They diditin i} 

ort 


If you cannot come 
Home Training Free [1708 net owe 
get my Home Training course and come later. Cour 
pon brings full details. 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


My free Seeing book pictures several de 
my big shops—the greatest training shopsin the wr 
= ewe “YY how you'll learn the greatest business on 
eeks. Tells how others are su 
= — alot about autos and tractors that every man 
dknow. Write for it and my remarkable 
Cation offer now—before it exp! 


EE ie 


t Chicage, Mle 
mmasis E. 24th St., Cloveland, Ohio” 













McSweeney Auto, Tractor & Elec. Shops, 
Dept. (Address nearest shops) 


Cincinnati, 0., Chicago, Jil, 


or Cleveland, 0. 
our big 


Witvens 5 eiteation, send me 


book on Autos and full details 
your special SHORT TIME offer. 














The Best in Twenty-five 
Years 


The best story of country life in 
twenty five years—THE TROUBLE 
MAKER, by E. R. Eastman. “The 
Trouble maker” Is a story of every- 
day life on the farm, and of the 
folks you know, by an author 
who knows farm folks and farm 
life. This handsomely bound book 
right off the press will be sent to 
you, postpaid, on receipt of $2.00 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





461 4th Ave., New York City. 
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HE true friend neighbor never comes 
unannounced 
through your 


charging, unasl:ec, 
through your back yare, 


back door, into your very innermost apart- 


ment invading your privacy and along her 
way making mental record of all disordes 
cobwebs, cic., for future exploitation. 


pa oar 
ihe true iriend neig 

front door, asking 

knock or ring of the door bell, thus 


! Ve 
ing you a chance before receiving her to 
get the semblance of a smile on your fac 
if you happen to be low in spirit, but ay 
to bruiting the fact abroad, or a ce! 

t« get into a bit of raiment, should you 
happen to be standing garment-less in your 
private, innermost whamber. 

The true friend neighbor never invades 
or violates your privacy at all, nor does 
she inquire into your private affairs, cither 
family or financial. If you choose to con- 
fide in her, your «flairs and troubl he 
listens respectfully, sympathetically, but 
offers no advice unless asked for it. She 


is considerate of sour feclings, is loyal, 
keeping close to l.ersclfi the matters you 
have confided. not run around 
the neighborhood yapping al busi 


ibout your busi- 
ness to any, or everybody she sces. 


le does 
} 


Borrowing Used As a Measure 
She does not row your ice-cream 
freezer and your car and run them con- 
tinuously until they cease to budge—owing 
to parts of their mystcrious insides having 
been crippled or lost by her—and return 
them with the brazen, audacious statement 
that they were in exactly that condition 
when delivered into her hands. If the 
true friend neighbor borrows your freezer 
and car and bits of their mechanism are 
broken or lost while in her use, she has 
the grace to have them carefully repaired 








Welcoming Pathways 
Roperta SYMMES 
7 love a little brickway 
That hastens to the door 
Where sunbeams softly flicker 
And posies hover o’er 
Where wistful dandelions 
"Inchallenged, struggle through 
An. lift their golden faces 
So gallantly to you. 
Each brick seems benediction 
And welcome to express 
And each worn place glows warm 
and bright 
Where friendly footsteps press! 





and replaced before the articles are re- 
turned to you. 

The true friend neighbor does not ask 
you to do favors for her that she would 
not do for you, or God Almighty Himself; 
nor does she rush to the other extreme and 


force upon you an obligation that will 
hang like a mill-ston: around your neck 
and which she secretly thinks should 
govern your actions towarc her for the 


balance of your natural, mortal life. If 


you are in troubic, the true 


iend n zil- 
} acl he ean hels eo thee he al 
OF ASKS Il re can neip you, but sie al- 
lows you to fix the condition under which 
' $9 + 
the obligatién is accepted 


True Friend No Time Waster 


The true friend neighbor does not con- 





finually engage your scrvants to do odd 
jobs for her, thus consuming the time 
which belongs to you, and which naturally 
leaves the work you are paying for, about 
half way ; mplishec. The true friend 
neighbor docs not meddle with your 
servants at all, she goes out and rounds 


up some servants --r herself. 

The true friend neighbor does not take 
tp half your time—try to absorb you, 
swallow you whole as it were 
herself that your affection for her is as 
deep and of the same caliber as that you 
hold for the dearest members of your own 
family. She docs not get angry, sulky, or 
her “feelings hurt” if you have other 
friends with whom you like to be at times, 
nor feel resentful if these friends like to 
do things for you that they do not offer 


to do for her. 


convincing 


The true friend neighoor is glad that 
you have other friends, glad if something 
pleasant and good .alls to your lot; she, 
or he—for this applies to both sexes—is 
wuolesome, welcome, satisfying, like a 
cold drink of water on a hot summer day, 
or the glow from a good fire on a cold 
winter night. The true friend neight_r 

as stable and desirable as gold coin of 
and—though alas, almost as 
rare—does exist. The possessor of even 
one, has a blessed benefit for which God 
hould be eternally thanked. 


—M. Lane Gairrin, 


Only a Cold 
— a cold” contracted in the fall 


or carly winter and allowed to run, 
frequently results in pneumonia, pleurisy 
or influenza. Many people think colds are 
a dispensation of Providence—something 
unavoidable, to be endured with the best 
grace possible, like earthquakes or thunder 


the realm 





showers. But this is not true. Colds are 
preventable and depend upon the care and 
attention given our health. 

In reading a book of Arctic explorations, 
I was surprised to learn that colds are un- 
heard of in the far north. The common 
cold comes from a germ and the northern 
latitudes have a temperature so low that 
no germ can live in it. This principle ac- 
counts for so many colds in the mild 
weather when the germs have no oppo- 
sition. 

Properly clothed, there is little danger 
of taking cold in the lowest winter tem- 
perature, if our body resistance is strong. 
Proper food, clothing, ventilation and ex- 
ercise will build up a resistance. It is often 
a fact that children are too warmly 
dressed. In imagination I can hear the 
protest of many mothers, yet I think my 
statement is correct. Children clad in 
heavy woolen dresses, wearing underwear 
equally as heavy, become so warm in the 
ordinary house temperature that when they 





Pattern 2536 
show the panel front 
which gives the de- 
tired straight-line for 
full figures. It comes 
in sizes 14, 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. 
The 36-inch size 
takes 334 yards of 
36 inch material 
with 1 5-8 yard of 
18 inch contrasting. 
Price 13c. 




















The two-piece effect is cleverly achieved én 
his dress with the inverted plait. The 
heavier silks, wool jersey, or flannel. make 
up well in Pattern 2527 which coms @ sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea 
sure. The 36-inch size takes 3% yards of 36 
inch material, Price 13c. 





Clothes Just Right For This Season 


Simplicity and Charm mark many of this season’s styles and here are 
some of the best. 

























‘'‘O ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). We also suggest that you send 12 cents extra for a 
copy of our Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine and mai: to Pattern Depart- 
ment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Pattern 2520 
shows the semt- 
raglan sleeves and 
the godets in the 
back which are par- 
ticularly smart just 
now. A little touch 
of wool embroidery 
can be placed on the 
pockets with telling 
effect. The pattern 
comes im sizes 16 
vears, 36, 38, “0 and 
42 inches bust mea- 
sure. The 36 inch 
takes 4 yards of 36 
inch material. 
Price 13c. 














A very tailored air marks coat-dress Pattern 
2516 whose sienderising lines make it a boon 
to the stout figure. Inverted back plait: and 
surplice front help the general slenderizing 
efficct. It comes in sizes 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
and <0 inches bust measure. The 44-inch 
ae 4% yards of 40 inch material. Price 

Cc. 
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The True Friend Neighbor 


Is A Precious Asset and Should Be Treated As Such 


come in contact with the cold, the result ig 


disastrous. How much better to wear 
just what is needed to be comfortable in- 
doors and don the heavier garments as 
needed upon going out in the cold, being 
especially careful to have the feet warm 
and dry. 

In many homes the window cracks are 
hermetically sealed in November and re- 
main so until April; and invariably, in 
those homes you will find the people sub- 
ject to colds, headache, and general de- 
bility. Disease germs get in their most 
deadly wood-work invitiated air, so the 
windows should be thrown open some time 
during the day for a sufficient time to 
purify the atmosphere; and at night there 
should be a constant source of fresh air in 
the sleeping rooms. It is possible to bring 
this about without draughts if a window 
or screen is covered with ordinary un- 
bleached muslin or a frame of thin boards 
made and fitted in the window, covering 
with the muslin. One of those ventilators 
at the top and another at the bottom of the 
window will give a perfect circulation 
without a draft. 

It does not matter much how we manage 
the process if we only get the health-giving 
oxygen. 

All the good habits mentioned and 
recommended, greatly decrease the number 
of colds, but as yet we have been unable 
to eliminate them entirely. They are often 
contracted when we are exhausted or have 
lost our rest. Both causes lower resistance. 

The diet should then be light, laxative 
and liquid. When the cold is broken a 
normal diet is permissible. 

An old physician, noted for his simple 
remedies and successful results, gives the 
following cure for a cold: Into a spider 
put a lump of lard, size of a large egg, 
and eight medium onions, chopped very 
fine. Place over a hot fire and add same 
quantity cf rye meal and buckwheat flour, 
enough to make a thick paste. Stir 
thoroughly and simmer five minutes. Then 
put in a cotton bag large enough to cover 
lungs and apply hot. Change in ten min- 
utes and continue reheating until perspira- 
tion starts on chest—Mrs. Georce Gray. 





Reasons Why 
The Just Why of Meat Soup 


nest good cook books advise one 

standard way of making meat soup. 
Experience and science have taught that 
this is really the best way to extract the 
juices from the meat. 

In roasting or broiling meats the idea 
is to keep the juice in the meat, but in 
soup-making, it is just the opposite. It 
is desirable to extract from the meat fiber 
as much juice as possible, especially since 
meat is commonly used for this purpose 
which cannot well be used in other ways. 

By cutting the meat in small pieces and 
soaking it in cool water which has a little 
salt in it the substances known as pro- 
teins are drawn out into the water. Jt ts 
the salt in the water which draws out -he 
principal protein present—water alone will 
not do it, for this protein is not soluble 
in water; only in a weak salt solution. 

When heated gradually to the searing 
point the muscle tubes of the meat are 
closed and no mor: protein passed out. 

If the meat was of sufficient quality to 
start with, it could afterwards be utilized 
by grinding and mixing with corn or other 
vegetables to make an improvised chowder. 
However, it must be rather highly sea- 
soned in order to be palatable because 
much of its flavor passed out into the water 
in which it was soaked. 

When a soup is clarified to make a clear 
soup, its real food value, which comes 
from the proteins in it, is removed. All 
that are left are the substances that give 
flavor. These are not foods, but they 
stimulate the appetite for the foods which 
follow in the meal. 
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Fun For All-Prank Night 


Can Be Real Fun Without Being Destructive 


ITH s0 much to be done of an ad- 

venturous nature there is no niglit 
like Hallowe'en or “Free-night” for all 
of us, and simply by making this the 
spirit of the party, it is possible with 
very little effort for everyone to have 
a regular time irrespective of ages. Why 
not have a prank party and invite all 
the most evil spirits that are abroad this 
fine evening, crones, gnomes, bats, and 
gtimalkins, to come to it? 


Rattlesnake Pete’s Den 


A midway has the exciting lure of an 
initiation and the attic or cellar or two 
or three rooms should be turned over to 





the boys and girls for this part of the 
evening’s entertaniment. With a few 
suggestions the boys will fit it out. 
Everyone must go through this midway, 
but once a candidate has been initiated 
into “Rattlesnake Pete’s Den”, he may 
lead a new candidate through so that 
the fun is double-edged and the jcke 
works both ways. 

Every attempt is made to horrify the 
candidate’s sense of touch, smell, sight, 
and even taste. Informed that he must 
thrust his hands into a pail of bsiling 
water, he will of course put them into 
ice cold water. Macaroni can be soak- 
ed until it has the feel of angle worms, 
there may be. snuff to make the candi- 
date sneeze, stones which are “red hot 
coals” and which one must take one’s 
shees off to walk over, and any number 
of stunts devised by the boys. His 
blindfold removed, the candidate is in- 
troduced to the 3 fates, Was, Will, and 
Shall Be. The first is an improvised 
reptile’s den, the second a scarecrow 
figure behind a curtain, the third a 
skeleton, skull, or the nearest approach, 
a significant pile of bones. Each hor- 
tor may be gruesomely lighted with red 
and green lights. 


Forfeits and Spells 


Forfeits for the loser of each contest 
or game, and spells direct from the 
witch’s cauldron to redeem the forfeits, 
have a part in the evening’s entertain- 
ment and help foster the Hallowe’en 
spirit while they depend for their fun 
upon their foolishness. Here are some 
suggestions for the “spells”. 

1. Blow out a candle blindfolded. (the 
victim blindfolded is told to take three 
steps backward, turu around twice, then 
to advance three steps and blow. He :s 
the object of much amusement.) 

2. Go down cellar alone, stand on the 
last step and count thirteen. 

3. Find certain objects hidden about 
the room:—a nut, an apple, or a packct 
of prophetic seeds to be put under one’s 
pillow at night for dreams that will 
come true. 

4. Kiss a certain bogy lantern thrice. 

5. Walk downstairs backward holding 
& mirror over your left shoulder. 

6. Put 9 grains of oats in your mouth 
and walk about until you hear a girl’s 
name mentioned. 

7. Sit on the witch’s three-legged 
btool until she shoos you from it. 

8. Cry, “Up, horsie’, and ride a 
broomstick with a bramble for a whip. 

9. Thread a needle while sitting on a 
round bottle on the floor. 

Choose prizes which will make the 


occasion even more auspicious,—a paper 
spider dangling from a string, a paper 
snake, a funny falseface, a water pistol, 
a horseshoe for a luck charm,—any arti- 
cle however small that is noise-making, 
weird and eerie, or else lucky, and which 
will help add boisterous merriment. Fin- 
ally asking “the crowd” in will prove 
to be more fun than going out with 
“the crowd.”—OLca CLARK, 





Fancy Dress Costumes 


FEW years back it- was thought 
wild extravagance to own a bath- 
ing suit if one made only an occasional 
trip to a place where there was a body 
of water. Now ncarly everyone but the 
superannuated owns a wseful garment 
of this sort and uses it. Indeed some 
very elderly men and women still en- 
joy the luxury of splashing around in 
the cool water as well as the younger 
ones. 
At the present time the fancy dress 
for entertainments and little plays is in 
the same social status as the bathing 


are still easicr to fashion and perched 
on the bobbed heads of today are funny 
in the extreme. 

These costumes are being used more 
and movre for pageants, socials, enter- 
tainments, old time concerts, poverty 
parties, country literary plays, Grange 
entertainments and family reunions. In- 
deed a pretty, attractive old time dress 
has been the solution of many a wom- 
an’s difficulties in a social way. If she 
wishes to give a talk on colonial times, 
or an old time reading, or a party for 
some aged member of the family the 
dress is always ready. Made of strong 
but light weight material, neither silk 
nor wool for moths to feast upon, the 
garment will last indefinitely and al- 
ways be a source of economy and pleas- 
ure.—Hilda Richmond. 


Tulips Brighten Our Lawns 
Early 

thaw. tulip is the brightest colored of 

the early spring flowers, and are more 

popular than any other. The variety in 

form and color is great, and they bloom 








No. E 214-10—Cornflower blue blossoms in lazy daisy stitch, with lines of 


black cross-stitch are charming on this yellow luncheon set. 


Lovely yellow 


suiting (guaranteed color fast) stamped for centre 1744 inches square and four 


smart, long place mats,’9 by 17 inches. 


The set for $1.00. Floss 40 cents. 


Send order to Embroidery Dept., American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


suit was a few years back. Many people 
think it foolish and extravagant to buy 
and make a costume that will answer 
for many occasions, while others feel 
that it is a good investment. Of course 
if some ancestor was considerate 
enough to save a pretty old time dress 
that is still in good condition, well and 
good, but if not it is really a good in- 
vestment to make for yourself a cos- 
tume for special occasions. 

By watching the sales it is easy to 
pick up a flowered material out of date 
but strong and fresk enough for your 
purpose. Often a remnant of goods 
that was not popular can be had for a 
song. Sateen is good as it resembles 
silk and wears well, but if too expensive 
a voile or any thin goods can be used. 
By taking a light weight it can be worn 
summer and winter. 

The popular style is with flowing 
skirt and tight waist. The skirt requires 
no pattern and any dressmaker can cut 
a tight basque. Hoop skirts are not 
necessary as a petticoat with a big 
flounce will hold out the full skirt. I 
saw one yesterday made with full skirt, 
tight waist and puffs over the hips that 
was made of a pale blue summer goods 
at a cost of a dollar. The goods had 
faded which gave it the air of old age 
so desirable. 

All the other accessories can be fash- 
ioned out of discarded clothes. An old 
silk skirt can be fashioned into an ele- 
gant little cape such as our grandmoth- 
ers wore, one of those little eighteen 
inch affairs that barely reached to the 
elbows and a big bew of old ribbon will 
add to its good looks. If the silk is thin 
line it and it will wear for years. Old 
bonnets can be fashioned out of dis- 
carded straw hats and with ties will an- 
swer every purpose. The little postage 
stamp hats of thirty or forty years ago 


over a long season if we will plant of the 
right kinds. Plant any time from Sep- 
tember until the ground freezes. 

The early single tulips are planted more 
freely than others, for the double sorts are 
so formal and stiff afat many dislike them. 
I much prefer the single myself. The 
bulbs of this class are cheaper than of the 
late sorts, and may be had of sorts that 





| Teach Little Fingers on This Quilt 


Even little girls 
of six and eight 


can embroider 
these patterns. 
- Teach them the 
“ ; art of sewing ear- 
- <a 


There are 20 
Roly Poly Quilt 
blocks and each 
is 8 inches square 
on transfer pat- 
terns that you 
can stamp the design right onto 
squares of white muslin. The animal 
is then embroidered in outline stitch 
and the 20 set together as pictured 
on page 14 of our Aug. 29th issue. 

The 20 transfer patterns in one 
package with instructions for making 
will be mailed postpaid upon receipt 
of 50 cents. 

Send orders to Embroidery D-pt., 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., 
wm. V. CG. 



























all bloom together if this is desired to make 
special beds. 

My real favorite among tulips is the 
late Darwin and Cottage varicties that 
bloom in May, for they have long stems, 
large flowers, and the colors are more 
pronounced and brilliant. The blooms are 
cup-shaped and single—L. H. Coss. 

* * * 

When cheese gets stale, grate or grind 
it, and keep it in a covered jar for use 
in seasoning sauces, soups, and scalloped 
dishes. Try a little in a potato and onion 
soup to convince yourself. 
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Good news! Extra help 
for an easier washday! 
Dirt-loosening naptha and 
splendid soap, working to- 
gether, make Fels-Naptha 
different from any other 
soap, in any form! Safe] 


Thorough! Quick! 


Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week— 
especially when it is so 
much cheaper in the end? 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 





- Se ———, 


GENUINE KID 
COMFORT SLIPPER 


AREba 
wine black viel-hid ath fe ah iy 








PosTaceE if money 
Gok ecoqmparies ont or you you 
POSTMAN on livery plus posta, entior No. Sisn 
size and width or all numbe: ro in shoe you now wear, = 


er derf: ! > 
Free Catalogue of monteris! salscs in men’s 
ANDERSON SHOE CO., inc. Dept. 8R8i 
202 Sopkins Ptaco CDaltimore, Md, 








Eat Bread Made From 


0) jo ed ey oe 
Gluten Flour 


Reduce Your Weight 


if your physician recommends Gluten 
Bread—either make or buy DIET- 


If you cannot obtain it of loca! dealer 
Send $1.50 and we will send a 
5-Ib. bag, parcel post, 
Prepaid. 


POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON, inc., BOSTON.29 MASS. 
Established 1876 








LEAR NURSING ATHOM 


EARN ‘30. to *35." WEEKLY 
We train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Welfare Workers, Mothers, Special 
Courses in Maternity Nursing, Prac- 
tical Nursing, Elements of Nursing, 
Motherhood. Learn at home 

Tuition refunded if not satisfied 


Write for Free Catalog. Easy Payment Plas 


1) NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NuRSING 
f r 808 PARK SQUARE BLOG. BOSTON, MASS. 




















Try the New 


4 oe 
Cuticura 
| Shaving Stick 
Z \ Freely Lathering 
AN Medicinal and Emollient 
You really are missing something if 
you do not take advantage of the op- 
portunity to get a copy of the new 
book, THE TROUBLE MAKER, by 
E. R. Eastman. Send $2.00 to Ameri 


can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York Citv. 
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Count as one word each initial, 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 
words. 


New Jersey, 





to date of issue. 


order. 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted im this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

abbreviation and whole number, including name and 

44 E. Main St., 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E VERY week the Americam A saicucturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
Pennsy!vania rad adjacent states, 

office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the samz schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Advertising orders must reach our 








ji. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ACETYLENE FIXTURES—All kinds, by 
parcel post. Globes, lighters, burners, sad-irons, 
hot plates, etc. New and used generators and 
parts at bargain prices. Circulars free. C. A. 
BROWN, Mannsville, N. Y. 

THANKSGIVING TREAT, Delicious candied 
preserved black figs from own trees. Dollar box, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. MRS. NUTMAN, 816 
South Main, Santa Ana, California. 


AM offering for want of use, my Double Unit 
Perfection Milker, including tank, pump, com- 
lete. Excellent condition. Less than half rice. 
OHN HAYES, R. F. D., Hackettstown, N. J. 

“COLT” Acetylene Lighting Plant, inside, 50 
Ib. capacity, practically new, at half-price, with 
pipe and fixtures for large house and barn. 
BAKER, LaFayette, N. Y. 

MAGIC Ag cag sn TABLETS, makes wash- 
ing easy 20c box, six boxes, $1 postpaid. Cc. J. 
TERWILL EGER, Allendale, New Jersey. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


| EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 





AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad- 
feon “Better-Made” Shirts for large Mauufactur- 
er direct to wearer. Ne capital or experience 
required Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. 
MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broadway, New York. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORN yearling hens and 
breeding stock,—Cornell Certified for 6 years, 
large and vigorous. Closing out an 800 bird 
flock. Yearlings and Cornell Certified 1924, each 
$1.50. Other breeders, $1 each. RATHBUN- 
CROFT, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 



































FIRST CLASS Watch and Clock Repairing. 
Prompt service. Valuable descriptive circular and 
ome FREE. G. D. SHRAWDER, Richfield, 

a. 





REASONABLE PRICES; Good Board: Home 
Comforts, for Blind, Aged, or Infirm Women. 
29 Messenger St., Randolph, i Be 


ONE hand-power o mill, two tub, large size, 
a? as new, $20. F.O.B. BAKER, LaFayette, 











PRINTING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—150 og and 150 
noteheads neatly print 4 for $2.c paid. ~°% 


calling ae 75e. RALP* HUTCHINGS, Way- 
land, N. 


EVERYTHING PRINTED! 
LIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. 


PRINTING SPECIALISTS for Farmers, 
Poultrymen, Dairymen. Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, 
Swine, on your stationery free. Samples. 
ECONOMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. 





: FRANK- 























AGENTS, 30 inch Pearl Necklace $11.50 doz. - - - . 
Retails $2 each Sample s - ae: a. FOR SALE—Twenty-five dollars takes a trio 
Write for catalo ECONOMY SALES CO.,| of fine Narragansette turkeys, one year old. 
Dept. A4, estan, Mass WATSON ERVIN, Dewittville, N. Y¥ 

AGENTS. Write for free catalog. Winter 
house dresses, hosiery, underwear, _blankets, HELP WANTED 
flannel _nightgowns, novelties, etc. ECONOMY | “MEN WANTED—To sell dependatle fruit 
a emis . eT iatoat. nite Moe trees and shrubbery. Big demand Complete 

cooperation, Commission paid weekly Write: 
CATTLE WILLEMS, SONS’ NURSERIES, Dept. J, 
- - - - —— Rochester, N. Y. 

7. ~ mo fy I . BE N yh _F _ B, WANTED—Man at once to work on farm by 
vik We = aon @isaeie 8 1925 7s Aaveiiees widow, good home. M T. Box 165, Edmeston, 
50. Consisting of extra good age i cx wws, A. N. ¥. 
and K. of If. cows, and several excellent young 
cows and heifers bred to freshen near sale time HONEY 
and two royally bred young bulls. Best in health, - 
breeding and per! mance, at your own price. PURE HONEY—Comb and extracted. Latest 
All from fully a d herds. Write for cat-| price list freee ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. 
alogue IRVING sti NONI S, Box 595, Alfred,| A., Dundee, New York. 

N.Y. HONEY. Fancy table clover in 60 Ib. cans, 

AYRSHIRE BULL born Jan. 25, 1925. Sire; |} $7.80 here. Dark $6.00. Comb, 24 sections, 
Crystal Star Bloomer. Dem; August Rena. | white $5.50, Dark $4.50. a uaran- 
Champion blood lines. A good one. Also young- teed. F. W. LESSER, Fayetteville, 

P r es ere eT ih stec > oanee 
ene E uae ws ‘ , NN Y ned. PARA HONEY—Pure extracted at our station, 60 Ib. 
- ° atin. Macenese antl can clover $8.00, buckwheat $6. 00, 40 ibs. #. .90, 

7 : Pe Raat ates ni fe buckwheat $5. 00, Ten Ibs. prepaid in third zone 
a — oonn> all yaad Priced $2.15, buckwheat $1.90. Special price on 5 Ib. 
right Necredited herd. A. L. MIDDAUGH, | Pails in (40 Ib. lots, price list free. RAY C 
F: riendship, N. Y. a yo Se 4 . WILCOX, Odessa, N . 

; ~ LIGHT CLOVER, 5 lIbs., $1.20; 10, $2.10; 

. ty os cows 5 and heifers, Ron ne Buckwheat, $1; $1. 80, postpaid three zones, 60 

we A. B RYDER. Barnerville, N. oa lbs, here Dark Clover, $7.20; Buckwheat, $6. 
production. A. B. RYDER, Barnervilte, HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, NY. 

HONEY FOR SALE—C reg Basswood f&x- 

DOGS AND PET STOCK tracted 5 Ib. pail delivered $1.25, 10-Ibs. $2.00. 

Buckwheat Extracted 5 Ib. a $1.15, 10-Ibs. 





BE ONE STEP AHEAD, everyone is buying 














SILS- 


$1.90. Write for prices on ye lots. 









































REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—90 acres, with or without stock 
and equipment. State Road. Write for particu- 
lars. EMMETT KILTS, Sharon, A 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FOR HEALTH. Farms 
$1000 up. POWERS, Newport, N. H. 


GOOD HOME—Free gas and oil on farm. 
Sixty-five acres good farm and timber land. 
Cc. M. CRANDAL L, Andover, N. Y 














$2400. 
1900 ACRES, IMPROVED, 2,000,000 ft. 
timber, well located, $20,000. Small ‘arms. At- 


tractive prices. a WwW. HARRELSON, An- 


drews, S. C. Route. 


3 ACRES GOOD LAND, good seven room 
house, barn and hennery. All kinds of fruit, 
14 mile to State Road, 1% miles to railroad and 
stores, | mile from Cayuga Lake, for quick sale, 
$750. FRED IKE, Ovid, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM for sale. Syra- 
cuse market, 25 head_ stock, 165 acres, all con- 
veniences, located on Main State highway, farm, 
$11,000. Stock and tools at inventory value. Ad- 
dress Box 352, care of American Agriculturist. 


GOOD 100 ACRE DAIRY and potato farm, 
south of Ithaca, = E. A. STEVENS, West 
Danby, N. Y., R. 


FARM FOR SALE. William Hankins, Toms 
River, N. J., R. 1, Box 41A 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, currant, 
gooseberry plants; asparagus, rhubarb roots; 
hardy perennial flower plants; privet, barberry, 
roses, vines, shrubs, tulips for fall planting Cat- 
alogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton 
Bays, N. Y. 























SHEEP 


DELAINE RAMS that make good. Half my 
last year’s sales were to former customers. See 
them or write, J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumans- 
burg. N. Y. 














REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS for 
sale. CLINT COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—A few registered Rambouillet 
and Delaine Merino rams. A B. ANDERSON, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Batavia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 100 Smooth Delaine Merino 
Ewes, now being bred to Registered Dorset Rams. 
This is one of the best crosses poossible for our 
Eastern Farm conditions. Also 25 Dorset-Merino 
Ewe lambs. TRANQUILITY FARMS, Arthur 
Danks, Mer., Allamuchy, N. J. 























those beautiful En...sh, Welsh and Australian . 

Shepherds from prize wi ing stock, unsurpassed BEE _APIARIES, m 

in beauty and intelligence VILLAGE VIEW “FINEST QUALITY extracted honey 5 Ib. light 

KENNELS, Marathon, N. Y. $1. Dark 90c, add postage. JULIUS GORDON, 
Lawyersville, N. Y. 

SEND an $8 or $10 check to W. W. NOR-| ~HONEY—Beudenton Brand, best in the land, 
TON, Ogdensburg, New York, and receive a/§ Ib. pail, postpaid 3rd zone, $1.10. B. J. 
Shepherd pup, 3 or 4 months old, while they} DENTON, Dansville, N 
ast, $25,_8_trotned og: FANCY LIGHT CLOVER, 5 ib. pail, $1.10, 

THOROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. Males, | 10 Ibs. bey Buckwheat, $1.00, + 90. Deliver- 
spayed temales. All ages. ARCADIA FARM, | e¢d._ L. . SANFORD, Oxford, 

Bally. Pa WHITE ; CLOVER HONEY, oh pail, “$i; 
60 Ibs. $7.50. Buckwheat, 85e anc ‘ostage 

SCOTCH COLLIES, Welsh oees ups, “a 
$5; spayed females, $10, mative born heel drfeore, extra. BAKER, LaFayette, N. Y. 
rown dogs ot all ages Ship C. O D. anywhere. 

{APLF GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N.Y. HORSES 

FLEMISH GIANT HARES, choice blues, FISTULA—Horses ‘cured, $5. Send no money 
blacks, dark grays and natural grays. Pedigreed, | until cured. COAN CHEMICAL CO., Barnes, 
$3 . , ee > “> months yo MAPLE | Kansas. 

I FARM, Fort Ain, . 

MALE BEAGLE HOUND, 3 years old, guar- MISCELLANEOUS 
anteed on rabbits Iso Pheasants, price, $25. . 
Chace pups. males, $10; females, $8. OTTO| ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct 
F. NEI M AN, Ransomville, N. Y from growers. Carlots only. Inspection a. »wed. 
FO SALE_C teed, $8. All W. A. WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, N. Y. 

OR i anaries, guarantees 
kin ds cage birds. GEORGE T. FOSTE R, 427 HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 
2: t., Greenport, L. IL, N. Y. er mixed especially, either alsyke or red. eS 
KC \LE_. Ww S 1. for prices _—— eA our —- —_— 

OR S rown curly iter = Spanicis. IANTE, 2 t orcester, 

Great hunters, wat h dogs an 1 pets, males, $10, it PATENT woe PRICK Easily 
hy ven $5. J. EVERETT TODD, DePeyster, fitted to any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
—_— and furnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW, 

SCOTCH SHEPHI RD PUPPIES, males, $6; | New Haven, Conn. 
femal . broke fox ‘x. mis and rabbitt dogs. | “LE ‘AF TOBACC — iret os oo 50, ten 
ae \ ‘Sv r, Smyrna, N. $2.50. moking bs en aT 

anteed. Pay on receipt. Pipe free. ALBER 
~ EGGS—POUL’ rRY—TURKEYS FORD, Paducah, Ky. 
“DOLEARS PAID for Old Postage Stamps on 

150 WHITE WYANDOTTE Pl LLETS, four | jotters used before 1870. JOHN W. GLAZE, 
one 5 = = “ er $2 50 and $3 cach; ‘thirty Rrightwood, Mass. 
yearling hens each; cockerels, ad 9% =- SEO DIINe = = 
each; just won in str mg competition, first cock- HOMES! 50> emukl Co: Ls mw * ery _ 
erci. sccond pullet. second young A strain | $1.50; ten $2.5 smoking five Ibs. $1 en 
{Wonlectul layers MRS. EDGAR P. BEEBE, | $2.00; cigars $4.00 per 100, pipe free, satisfac- 
y ae ~gt 5 phtteear ; ~ | tion guaranteed. ANGUS FORD, Maxon Mills, 
-- . Kentucky. 

COC KERELS—I have limited number , bred TUVIRG A RADIO? We sell standard makes 
from special hen of high laying hens me at right prices and satisfy. MONADNOCK 
very low W ite me, NICHOLS LEGHOR) RADIO AND TOOL CO., Jaffrey, N. H. 
vane, Som © “STANDARD DRUG PRODUCTS at cut 





‘*Best in the East”’ 


Penn Yan, N. Y., 
January 22, 1925 


I have had excellent results from 
my advertisement in the American 
Agriculturist. In fact, I have had 
better results from your paper than 
from any other farm paper covering 
the Eastern territory. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) 
HERBERT G. COMSTOCK. 











rates. Including Squibb’s, Ponds, Castoria and 
over 1000 trademarked items in original con- 
tainers Write for your catalog Sent Free. 
WARWICK SERVICE CO, 200 Broadway, 
New York. 

“FOR SALE — International eight roll Corn 
Husker and Shredder; run less than twenty 
hours; perfect mechanical condition; cost $300 
in 1919, for immediate delivery, $175. BOX 
351, ¢ /o American Agriculturist. 

WANTED HIDES, FURS, WOOL—Write 
for prices and tags. Top market quotations. 
Send your name today. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 
Successor to Keystone Hide Company, Lancas- 
ter, P. 








Pa. 

“FOR SALE—The best story of country life 
in twenty-five years—THE TROUBLE MAK- 
ER, by E. R. Eastman. This handsomely bound 





box she right off the press will be sent to you post- 
paid on receipt of $2.00 by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 





City. 


HAMPSHIRE EWES, bred to Bonny Leas 
prize comes ewe lambs, ram lambs and yearling 
rams. Extra good yearling breeding ram CHAS. 
E, HASLETT. Hall, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Registered Hampshire yearling 
rams; also ram _ lambs. ANDREW LINN, 
Springwater, N. Y 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sas rams 
and ram lambs. Also bred ewes. ock contains 
State Fair Winners. ANDREW COCHRANE, 
Ripley, N. Y. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS and 
ram lambs $20 up. Aberdeen Angus heifers at 
farmers prices. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 


PURE BRED De my me from import- 














ed stock O c pigs (Registered) $10. Ser- 
vice ene $25. JULIUS GORDON, Lawyers- 
ville, N. 

Se cnTeEED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


Choice ram lambs. A. B. RYDER, Barnerville, 


a’. 





SWINE 
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The Case For the Amendments 
(Continued from page 305) 


civil service; (20) military and naval 
affairs, 

The comptroller is to be purely an 
auditor without other administrative 
functions. The heads of all departments 
are to be appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate, excepting the education and farms 
and markets departments. No new de- 
partments may be created, but new func- 
tions may be added to the twenty de- 
partments, and functions may be re- 
distributed, and temporary commissions 
may if necessary be created for special 
investigations only. The selection of 
the commissioner of education by the 
board of regents is fixed in the consti- 
tution. The appointment of the head 
of the farms and markets department is 
not specifically fixed in the governor, 
but the manner of appointment is left 
to the legislature to determine. Several 
other changes are made, especially as 
to the consolidation of inspection of in- 
stitutions and prisons. This amendment 
abolishes the land board and canal board 
and commissioners of the canal fund, 
and takes out of the _ constitution 
obsolete detailed provisions as to the 
public works and prison departments 
and state treasurer, and generally simpli- 
fies and shortens the constitutional pro- 
visions as to the executive organization 
of the government. The next legisla- 
ture is to pass the necessary laws to 
make the amendment effective on July 
first following a favorable vote of the 
people. 

This proposal has been before the 
people for the last ten years. It was 
originated by the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1915 presided over by Elihu 
Root and was supported there by the 
most distinguished representatives of 
both parties in the state. It was again 
brought to the attention of the people 
by the Reconstruction Commission ap- 
pointed by me and was endorsed by al- 
most every chamber of commerce, civié 
and other organizations in the state and 
by most of the leading men of all parties, 
The plan proposed has been tried in 
other states with conspicuous success 
and one based on the same principles has 
been endorsed by President Coolidge 
affecting the consolidation of depart- 
ments in Washington. Similar plans 
were adopted in Massachusetts wher 
Coolidge was Governor, in Illinois under 
Governor Lowden and in other states. I 
have never heard sensible agruments 
against this amendment which now, 
after the fullest discussion and debate 
comes to the people with the unanimous 
endorsement of the legislature. 

THE JUDICIARY ARTICLE 

AMENDMENT 

Shall the proposed amendment to 
Article VI of the Constitution rela- 
tive to the organization of the 
judicial system of the state and to 
the administration of justice in the 
courts thereof, be approved? 

This amendment is not as important 
as the other three, but it was worked out 
by a convention of distinguished men who 
served without pay and gave a great deal 
of time and thought to it. While it does 
not materially change the Constitution, I 
think the changes that are made are if 
the right direction. They are conservative 
and carefully drawn and I think that they 
will improve our judicial procedure. fF 
therefore recommend this amendment 
also to the voters. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house” 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percaless 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORE- 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

BARREL LOTS—Slightly Damaged <seemeray 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, . 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for particulars. 


SWASEY & CO.. PORTLAND, MAINE. 


— | 














CHESHIRES, The ideal home pork-makers, are 
scarce. We offer two herd sires, sows with pig, 
and young stock. Excellent type. MORNING. 
SIDE FARM, Sylvania, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Well grow registered Durce 
sows and boars of medium type, five months old. 








Pigs 6 weeks old. 
N 


COLONIAL RAG RUGS woven from new 
tags on white warp with fringe im size 27x54 
or 30x60 inches in the following colors, blue 
a old Pat brown, yellow, orange and green, 





$2.25 and $2.75 each. Fine for ag 3 
a or for Xmas gifts. Samples 
colors, 10 cents. COLONIAL RUG WORKS, 


F. H. WAGAR, Middlesex, | Dovehe G. Cook, Owner, Chateaugay, N. Y. Route 
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Service Department 


Farm Titles Show Many Defects 


loans have been held up for two and 
three years before these defects could 


E cannot imagine anything more 
discouraging than to pay good 
money for a farm or other real 
estate and then find later that the prop- 
erty cannot be sold or that somebody 
else has a claim to it, all because the 
title was not properly guaranteed at 
the time of purchase. 

The following article by Mr. H. F. 
Johnson, Secretary of the Federal Land 
Bank at Springfield, Mass., emphasizes 
the importance of obtaining the correct 
title to property when it is purchased. 
Mr. Johnson also brings out the startl- 
ing fact that a great many farm titles 
are defective. His article follows: 

During the eight years that the Fed- 
eral Lank Bank of Springfield has been 
in active operation, the Legal Depart- 
ment has examined over 13,000 titles on 
farms located in the eight states covered 
by this Institution, namely the New 
New York and New 
Jersey. 

A great many interesting situations 
have developed in these titles, but the 
most common troubles arise from un- 
discharged mortgages and lack of pro- 
bat« record, 


Have Documents Recorded 


With reference to undischarged mort- 
gages it might be said that oftentimes 
a man will take a discharge of his 
mortgage from the previous mortgagee 
and not take the trouble to see that it is 
recorded. It may be that he does not 
desire to pay the small fee charged to 
place it on record or it is possible that 
he does not understand the value of 
having his title kept in good condition. 

In connection with lack of probate 
record, it might be pointed out that in 
a great many cases family arrangements 
are made which are, never placed on 
record. Farmer Brown dics, for in- 
stance, and there are five or six chil- 
dren to share in the estate. They agree 
among them that Sam will have the 
farm and that the price will be so 
much. Often times deeds are not se- 
cured from the various children and 
‘he farm after a time is passed on to 
another owner. He may apply to the 
“ederal Land Bank for a loan and in 
‘ooking up the title it is discovered that 
‘here are outstanding interests among 
certain of these children that shared in 
the estate following the decease of 
Farmer Brown. 


Have Deeds Examined Closely 


Another trouble that is oftentimes 
met is that of acreage shortage. A man 
applies for a loan on 100 acres of land 
and when the Legal Department se- 
tures the title data it discovers that 
records only show 80 acres of land. Of- 
tentimes it may be a case of the owner 
hot bothering to read the deed which 
he holds to this property. It may 
plainly state that there are only 80 
acres on this farm. Moreover, it may 
have a reputation in the locality of be- 
ing a 100 acre farm even though it may 
have been transferred a number of 
times, the deed each time showing only 
the 80 acres. Of course when loans 
are made, the acres as shown by the 
feed is what the Federal Land Bank 
must use as a basis for the acreage. 


Have Search Go Back Far Enough 


‘Practically all of the titles are check- 
td back 35 or 40 years in order to make 
sure that there are no encumbrances 
‘sr interests outstanding which wil af- 
fect the security of the loan from a legal 
standpoint. The bank in cooperation 
with the local farm loan associations 
tmploys over 140 local attorneys and 
Several abstract companies to handle 
the ficld work. After the abstract has 
heen prepared by the local attorneys or 
the abstract companies, they are for- 
warded to the bank for review by the 
Legal Department. There have been 
tases where because of Icgal defects 


be straightened out. In a very few 
cases it has been impossible to grant a 
loan because the applicant did not have 
a clear title to the property. 





Questions About Investments 


Piease find enclosed pamphiet of The 
Equity Investment Co. af Columbus, O. Do 
you think it is a good and safe investment? 
—E. B .D., Ohio. 


This is a small loan company doing a 
profitable business according to its finan- 
cial statement. We do not, however, 
recommend stock in such enterprises to 
those unable to keep in close touch with 
operations. Mvureover such stock rare- 
ly has a ready market. The same ap- 
plies to the debenture bonds. 

x = « 

1 would like to know if stock purchased 
of the Hayes-Hunt Corporation through the 
Durant Plan, 511 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C., is 
a sound Investment. Two yore ago | was 
persuaded to make a small investment. 1! 
have never heard a word from the company 
since | received my certificate of stock in 
October, 1923.—N. J. V., Pennsylvania. 

Hayes-Hunt stock is quoted by deal- 
ers in unlisted securities all the way 
from $5.50 to $8 a share bid and from 
$6.50 to $9.00 asked. It was never a 
good investment but an extreme specu- 
lation. We suggest that you endeavor 
to sell it at the market preferably 


through your bank assuming you are. 


not in a position to continue a specula- 
tion which so far has yielded you noth- 
ing. 

* * * 

| would like to know the financial stand- 
ing of the Deming Investment Co. | am 
sending their last statement of interest. 1 
have about $1000 there now but would send 
some more if they are all right. They are 
located at Oswego, Kas.—W. S. H., New 
York. 

Responding to our inquiry this com- 
pany states it has been in the business 
of selling first mortgages for over forty 
years without loss. On their own state- 
ment, which seems very fair, we see no 
objection to the investment. Why not 
invest nearer home? 

* * ¢€ 

Can you tell me of any company or per- 
son that will buy or loan on a Government 
Adjusted Service Certificate7—M. R. C., 
New York. 

Loans on government adjustment cer- 
tificates can only be made in accordance 
with the terms laid down in the law. 
After two years you can borrow on your 
certificate through any national bank 
on the conditions made by the govern- 
ment. The certificates are not negotia- 


ble. 
* * * 


1 would like information on an Invest- 
ment in the Bullett Proof & Non-Shattera- 
bie Glass Corp. We have some money in- 
vested in this company but have never re- 
ceived dividends or any information from 
them. Have they gone out of business?— 
L. F., New York. 

The latest information on this com- 
pany is that in October, 1922, five shares 
were sold at auction at $15 for the lot. 
The stock is probably worthless. It 
never had any other stand than that of 
a dangerously speculative promotion. 

* * * 

! have held certificates In the Clearmont 
Oil Co., Casper, Wyo., since 1917 and have 
written several times for information but 
receive no answer. | also hold certificates 
In the Midway Oil Co., offices in the Tabor 
Bidg., 420, Denver, Colo., and do not hear 
anything from them. Can you give me any 
information on these two companies?—J. 
B. H., New York. 

We have ne record of either of these 
oil companies. As has been stated re- 
peatedly in these columns the surest way 
to lose money is to buy stocks of smail 
or new oil companies. Even shares of 
the old established companies are specu- 
lative and not suitable investments for 
those of moderate means. 


HE review editors of many newspapers 
are calling their reader’s attention 
to E. R. Eastman’s new novel, THE 
TROUBLE MAKER. They say it is 
worth reading. Those who have read ‘t 
are enthusiastic. It is one book that every 
farm family should own. 
It can be had by sending $2.00 to AmER- 
tcAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


| 
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FreeFarm 
Building 
Helps 


““Concrete Around the Home’’ tells in every- 
day language how to use concrete for building 
drives, walks, steps, porches, and other perma- 
nent improvements which every home needs. 
Complete instructions make it easy to estimate 
the materials and to mix, place, and finish the 
concrete for these improvements, 


“Permanent Repairs on the Farm?’ tells you 
how to repair old buildings quickly and easily, 
and at low cost. The information on Concrete 
Barn Floors and Feeding Floors will help you 
add many a dollar to your net profits, 


| Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings’’con 
tains eupplies of blue prints, and shows you, 
step by step, how to put up Concrete Silos, 
Dairy Barns, Hog Houses, Milk Houses and 
many other forms of Concrete Construction. 
Whether you are going to build a new 
building, or repair an old building, these 


free booklets will show you how to do the 
job for atl time. Send for them today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


IN 30 CITIES 

















Py weight WITTE 
the time, 


work of 8 to 5 hired 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 





Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engine 


Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


TO PROVE that this 
“super-powered”one-profit, 
will save you one-half 

labor and cost of any job on the 
place I want to send it to you on a 80-day 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the 


Nesrly a YEAR TO PAY 
Scrap the 0 pha cadcny tate day gary sy -agy tanh 


‘arm 
ay the WITTE is ten years 
ahead of any other make— simple and room. made at rock-bottom, 
direct-to-you prices. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, g; 
and power regulator and throttling governor. All sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 


FREE— Write me today for my big, new, {llustrated engine book 
"nd full details of my guaranteed test offer. No obliga- 
tion, absolutely Free. Or, if interested, ask for our Log Tree 


Saw, 8-in-1 i Rig or Pump Catalogs.— ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 
180% Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
160; Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 







Burns Kerosene, | 
Gasoline, Gas-Oun, 


Distillate orGas— 
- Delivers 25% More Power. 
eapest to operate and 
syne epee 

o cranking required. 
Compactandeasily moved. §} 
Double, balanced fly-wheels with § | 
thro’ governor that saves § | 
New Features— § | 

| 

| 














AS LOW AS $10 


Bay your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Gaaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, tumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping | 

table can be attached Lowest priced practical saw | 
made. Other styles and sizes at money-making | 
prices Also H. & Z. all steel | 
Concrete Mixers—money saver 

on all concrete jobs. 


of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 B ile, Pa. 


BIG 


MONEY 
FOR OLD 


BAGS 


For shipments made on or before 


Novembcr 


100 ib. bags 
100 lbh,“ 
Large 

Fertilizer bags 


Worthless bags (unfit to repair) - 
We take good and torn mixed, 


FREIGHT on 


14th, we will pay for: 


such as feeds, midds and bran 5e each 
“* chick feed and small feed 4c each 

** brewers grain and larger 6c each 

all sizes - - = 2c each 
le each 
and PAY THE 


lots of 100 bags or more. If you do 


not want to grade your bags—ship them as they are 


—we grade 
Reference, Peo 


them, sending you report and check. 
ples Bank of Buffalo. 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 


670 Clinton St. 


Buffalo, WM. Y. 























HUSK CORN “= ApAms 


Circular free 








ADAMS CO. Marysville, Ohlo 








When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 304) 


mnitative faculty of Pierre. Therefore on 








their way to the lake, the hunters were 
to visit the trapping camps to learn of the 
possible activity of other night howlers 
in the region, whom they were to hunt 
down. The rend us was to be deep in 
the black wamp at the outlet of 
the great lake. [From there, details would} 
be sent to watch the trails for the purpose | 
ef capturing anyone who passed. | 
Soon, when their men failed to return, | 
fhe people of Laflamme would taste their | 
ewn medicine. Fear of the unknown fate 
which had overtaken Picrre and the rest 
would slowly chill their blood. And when | 
fheir search parties did not me back, 
their hearts uld ften as the ice rots} 
ander the April nd the Indian and | 
hal f-breed the trader would | 
$teal away in the night as men shun the 
small pox. Then it would be an casy mat- | 
fer to rush the post, take Laflamme, Big | 
Antoine and Baptiste, and send them to the | 
gailr l 


vad tor trial 
Bloodshed 1 
fold the Indians, 


would make tr 


id, Steele 
the vernment po 
uuble over the whole | 
but he could not wait | 
lips shaped a dry 
thought of the three men in| 
would gladly hunt Laflamme, | 
de, Tete-Boule, into | 
! 
} 


for the chance of set-| 


lice 
matter in the spring 
j Then his 
smile as he 
his party who 
Bay tiste and the reneg 
the uttermost north, 


flement of old scores Bloodshed might 
mean trouble with the authorities, and] 
Rrent Stecle felt that more blood would | 
stain the snow that winter in the valley | 
of the Wailing, knowing the caliber of the 
man hunted, but it was all in a good ause | 
and he had no scruples. Laflamme had | 
got to go. There should be an end to the | 
murder of exploitation of ignorant Indians | 


—an end to the persecution of a broken 
old man and a dauntless girl. 
A week later, at the rendezvous where 
the yelping of ck o! 
the trail down the 
Steele David wondered 


2s was out of range 
outlet of the great lake, 


and at the delay 


in the appearance of Michel. | 
“Something has happened over in the 
Feather Lake country,” he remarked to| 
David, as he sat by the fire at their main} 
cam ep in the f wamp, ‘ Michel | 
] run into something. I wonder if there | 
i er Windigo loose in that country.” | 
S ted ort | h D itched a 
$put pan of “Mebbe 
Michel pa f | trail to have 
l hees n' J \ We in | 
} 1 tam wid 1 | } 
\ td n ) | 
\\ f his kr ie Indian 
turned ¢ r the frvine steak before re-| 
plying “Wal, Michel wan’ to fin’ dat | 
] Boulk Fef he meet heem, he weel 
skin heem lak a mink for w'at he do to 
M ily 
“Yes, I gue id 
“He tell me Charlotte n’ word by 
J ucs dat he | not com back to 
t t { he le lat Tete-l ilive.” 
Charlotte is bi thir 
nr hah, sh ver’ mad squaw. She 
have tear dat La get her M‘am'selle.” 
And Davéd's 1 d eves sought and 
held tl of St il the blood dark- 
ened tl t d 1 of his chief 
I days pa l id no word from 
Michel. In the meantime as an anchor to 
v 1, Steel nt a messenger to Nepi- 
tv be relayed to the rail- 
I y r tl ithorities that the In- 
iat ve! 1 over the murder at 
)’ Lal nd there would be fighting 
t ( | ir ed La- 
N hat the 
] id 1 
i 1 
1 David 
? | 1 the trail 
t he ¢ nifhing 
t ced their yelps the 
z i 
! ll ex t our re- 
li le. It must 
ey 
2 I l itl he 


For 14 Years His Mainstay 


“I have used the Burrell Milker for 14 years”, says M. E. Athy, Bryan, Ohio, “and in all 
that time I have never had a cow go wrong in any way from the use of the milker. Q I am 
convinced that a man with eight to ten cows cannot afford to be without a Burrell Milker. 


In fact, 1 would use one if I had only six cows. 








Ameriean Agriculturist, October 24, 1923 




















On the Farm of M. E. Athy, Bryan, Ohio 


Read What Mr. Athy Says: 


“I have been often asked why I never 
have to strip by hand, and my answer 
is that the Burrell is one milker that 
will do as the manufacturers recom- 
mend; that is, ‘It Milks the Cows Clean.’” 



























& Shims the Mk 
Chant 


@ With a Burrell it doesn’t take all 


morning to clean it. I find that I can clean up the milker as quickly as I could clean 
up the equipment used when we milked by hand. @Q All the time that I have used the 
Burrell Milker I have never had any trouble with the milk station. @Q Without the 
Burrell Milker I would have thought it impossible to get along without my son who has 
been away to school and college since he was six years old and just received his Ph.D.” 


“It Milks the Cows Clean’’ 


To many dairymen, who have had no experience 
with the Burrell Milker, it seems incredible that 
They just don’t be- 
But Mr. Athy says “It Milks the Cows 
Clean”—and so do thousands of other Burrell 
The faith Mr. Athy placed in the Burrell 
Milker has been justified by his 14 years of com- 
plete satisfaction—a record that is remarkable but 
not exceptional. You may prefer to strip your cows 
by hand, but why not use the milker that rarely 
“‘I¢ Milks the Cows Clean”’. 


“It Milks the Cows Clean”. 


lieve it. 


users. 


makes it necessary ? 


Clean”’. 


*“I¢ Skims the Milk Clean’’ 


Just as certain features—correct pulsation, we'll 
say, as an illustration—are important in a milking 
machine but of idle value unless “It Milks the 
Cows Clean”, so are many features of idle value 
in a cream separator unless “It Skims the Milk 
For instance, the Burrell Cream Separa- 
tor is supreme as an easy running machine—a 
very important feature—but the vital thing is that 
“I¢eSkims the Milk Clean’”’. Unexcelled in other ways 
and unequalled for close skimming — the Burrell 
is the most economical separator you can buy. 


Send Today for Illustrated Catalogs—No Obligation 
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from Portage Lake. 

“Bo’-jo’, bo’-jo’!” called the excited 
Ojibways as Michel and his men broke 
from the dusk of the spruce into the 
circle of firelight. 

“Bo’-jo’", Daveed, M'sieu Steele!” said 
the head-man quietly, shaking the hands 
of his friends. 

From the manner of the Iroquois, Steele 
knew that Michel had brought news. 

(Continued Next Week) 


Why Hired Men Leave 
(Continued from page 293.) 


practised on their teachers, and would 
be practising today if the law would al- 


low it. Let a teacher be ever so good, 
i) past years, and the district would 
want to hire her for a little less the 


next term. If she demanded a raise, in- 
stead, she was allowed to leave, and a 
stranger, perhaps no good, was hired. 

However, despite all my dearly gained 
experiences, I have a clean record as a 
hired man. I’ve never been fired and 
I've always stayed as long as I agreed 
to, regardless of treatment. 

Many of the men I’ve worked for I 
have a strong personal regard for, and 
I love country life as well as ever. 

If they would pay wages enabling a 
man.to live decently; furnish him with 
is clean and comfortable living quarters, 


accordingly, as the majority of up-to- 
date farmers provide for their cows or 
whatever stock they specialize in; if 
they would appreciate (and show that 
they did, and few do) a good man when 
they find him, there would be less dif- 
ficulty in getting good help, and the 
poor help could be weeded out, in time. 

Farmers take a peculiar attitude 
toward other lines of work: e. g., a man 
came to see me, awhile ago, having 
heard that I was planning a change of 
work. He wanted to hire me by the 
year; though a stranger to me we had 
friends in common from whom he had 
heard how I worked. 

I told him I had another job in view 
and, on inquiry, told him what. “Huh!” 
he snorted, “slavery”, stalked off to his 
waiting car and went home. He was 
offering around $50 a month with usual 
“privileges” (?) for a 12-14 hour day 
the year around, Sundays included. The 
other job paid $104 a month, and my 
board and room, for an eight hour day, 
six days a week, and I was protected 
by the Workmen's Compensation Law 
in case of accident. It was outdoor 
work, too, and better board than I could 
buy for myself on $50 a month. 

Where does the “Slavery” come in? 

In closing, I wish also to say that al- 
though I have been on my own of late, 
it wasn’t my savings as a “hired man” 


that made it possible! I know there are 
a few farmers paying good wages, and 
under good living conditions, here and 
there through the country. 

Most farmers couldn’t afford, say $100_ 
a month, but many could pay more than 
they do. And why, in the name of all’ 
that is good and great, do farmers feel 
compelled to lower a man’s wage im 
winter (they work him about as hard, 
as many hours, and under less comforta- 
ble conditions than in summer) and why, 
if they like a man one year, do they try 7 
to hire him for from $5 to $15 a month 
less, the next year? 

A fellow can’t save much, if any, om 
the wage paid by the average farmer, 
and if he is kept on ‘poor wages and 
poorer, he is likely to degenerate, he 
can’t help himself. Discouragement 
takes its toll—when a fellow sees his’ 
family growing up and apparently con- 
demned to a life, like his own or worse, 
for lack of the few advantages any de- 
cent parent wants to give his children, 
he will either sink lower and become 
worthless where he is or -he will change 
his job and go where he can make 
more money and educate his children. 
In either case, there'll be another help 
problem for somebody. 

The farm-help situation needs a little 
humanity infused inte it, then it will 
cease to be a problem. 





